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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—_— ~~. + 


HE most momentous event of the past week was Lord 
Lansdowne’s declaration of British policy in the Persian 
Gulf made in the House of Lords on Tuesday. We have given 
his actual words elsewhere, and will only say here that the 
Foreign Secretary in effect proclaimed a British Monroe 
doctrine for the Persian Gulf. Foreign Powers were warned 
that to fortify any port on the Gulf would be regarded by us 
as an act hostile to this country. That, of course, has no 
other meaning than that if Russia occupies and fortifies a 
Persian port we shall go to war with her. For ourselves, we 
deeply regret this rash and uncalled-forchallenge to Russia. To 
say that it does not involve a hostile attitude towards Russia is 
idle, for we know that one of Russia’s chief political aspirations 
is to obtaina warm-water port. In our belief, she desires to do 
this not in order to threaten India, but from the legitimate 
desire to expand, which she shares with our own and every 
other growing Empire. No doubt now we have given her 
notice that she cannot expand in the Persian Gulf without war, 
she will do all in her power to threaten India. We shall, in 
fact, have shifted her aspirations from the obtaining of a port 
in the Gulf to the destruction of British power in Asia. 


That Russia will fail to destroy our Indian Empire we 
do not doubt, for our position in India is infinitely strong; 
but the struggle we are thus provoking, if it is insisted on, 
may be long and arduous, and cannot but be injurious to our 
interests all the world over. Russia will now hold that in the 
Gulf of Pechili, in the Persian Gulf, and at the mouth of the 
Black Sea it is we who bar her course to the open water. Is 
this worth while? For ourselves, we are sure it is not, for we 
do not regard Russia as a necessary enemy. But even if we 
did, we should object quite as strongly to Lord Lansdowne’s 
challenge. It would be far better, far cheaper, and far safer, 
on the hypothesis of essential enmity, to add another squadron 
to the Fleet, and as soon as Russia appeared on the Gulf to con- 
front her with double her own naval force. To think of fighting 
her with railways in Southern Persia is ridiculous. In all 
probability, too, what will really happen will be that in the 
end we shall be found only to have barked at Russia’s heels 
once more. That is, when she does, ten or fifteen years 
henee, acquire a port on the Persian Gulf, we shall find that 
her fortifications are only of a commercial nature or intended 
to meet local piracy, and do not call for any action on our 
part. In other words, we have taken one more step in the 
policy of irritating Russia without really checking her. 


The reception of King Edward in Paris was most satisfac- 
tory, and the cordiality was not confined to the President and 
the officials. From his entrance into’ the city on Friday, 








May Ist, amidst a scene unusually vivacious and splendid 
even for Paris, to his departure on Tuesday, he was every- 
where cheered by the people, who were especially pleased by 
the honour which, during a review of eighteen thousand men 
held at Vincennes last Saturday, he paid to the national colours. 
The Municipal Council, which is specially Radical, presented 
him with an address testifying to its “respectful sympathy.” 
The great trading establishments granted their employés a 
holiday, and the crowds in the streets grew on each day of the 
visit vaster and more good-humoured, while the lower 
populace showed their appreciation by calling his Majesty 
“Edouard.” He talked to all the Ministers, and most of their 
wives, and left everywhere an impression of his bonhomie and his 
pleasure at revisiting a city he had as a young man known so 
well. His bearing is cordially acknowledged by a popular 
journal, the Petit Parisien, which describes Nicholas II. as 
the ally of France for war, and King Edward as her ally for 
the beneficent works of peace. The speeches were usually a 
little formal, but the note of them all was the rapprochement 
between the two countries. The remainder of the Press is 
almost unanimous in acknowledging the “ warm sincerity ” of 
the King’s reception. The only noteworthy sign of discontent 
came from the lower Clerical journals, which fixed upon the 
King’s high position in the Masonic Order as worthy of 
special reprobation. 


The visit has been watched in foreign States with acute, 
possibly even exaggerated, interest, the general view being 
that it will facilitate an Anglo-French alliance. The German 
papers are even at the pains to point out that such an alliance 
must be difficult because British and French interests clash 
in every region of the world, which is not true. The Austrian 
official papers are positively delighted with the visit as a new 
“ pledge of peace,” and the Russians seem to believe that it is 
favourable to their interests. We remark a certain surprise 
that there were no “regrettable incidents,” but the whole tone 
is congratulatory, as if those who inspire the papers genuinely 
wished for peace. Naturally the Continental journalists do 
not quite understand the limitations on an English King's 
authority, and are too much disposed to think that the King 
was seeking definite ends, and not merely desirous of giving 
proof of British goodwill. One rather curious effect of the tour 
is that it has wiped out the last traces of the Pro-Boer agita- 
tion, which was founded rather on a hostile sentiment towards 
an over-successful State than on any particular admiration for 
the Dutch Republics. 


The King’s visit to Paris has been marked by a singular 
and picturesque incident. It appears that in 1878 a chemist 
named Danval was accused of poisoning his wife, and that the 
King, then Prince of Wales, anxious to watch French pro- 
cedure, attended the trial, which ended in a sentence of im- 
prisonment for life. The Prince, who had watched the 
evidence for five days, was certain that justice had miscarried, 
and visited the convict in his cell to tell him so, and inquire 
if any remedy were possible. None could be found, but after 
twenty years’ imprisonment the sentence was revised, and 
M. Danval liberated. The kindness of the Prince in his 
hour of despair had made a deep impression on his mind, and 
when the King recently visited Paris he addressed him a letter 
full of gratitude for the visit paid twenty-five years before. One 
wonders if Kings know the depth of the impression both of 
regard and of hatred which they can almost unconsciously 
make. 


The news from the Balkans is most disheartening. . The 
revolutionaries in Macedonia, finding that Europe is callous 
to their cries of distress, have determined to make the Powers 
attend by a war upon civilisation. They have obtained 


‘ possession of large supplies of dynamite, it is said from a 
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factory in Bulgaria, and after trying and failing to blow 
up a French steamer, they, as we mentioned last week, 
on April 29th endeavoured to blow up Salonica. Men 
disguised as women or monks exploded more than a 
hundred bombs in many quarters of the city, killing a 
number of persons, wrecking the German school, and totally 
destroying the branch of the Ottoman Bank. Murders, 
especially of Greeks, are said to be incessant, and all the out- 
rages are alleged to be committed by Bulgarians, who are 
moved by ambition as well as pity, and not by Macedonians 
moved by suffering. The foreign Consuls especially are con- 
vinced, or say they are convinced, of this fact, and there is 
consequently great danger of a massacre of the Bulgarians in 
Macedonia. The rumour, too, of a Turkish intention to 
invade Bulgaria gathers strength. The Sultan has at least a 
hundred and thirty thousand troops in readiness, the armed 
Mussulmans in Macedonia outnumber the Christian villagers, 
and the idea is that if war were proclaimed the Albanian 
clans would aid the Sultan. They are at present hostile to 
Constantinople, but an appeal to them in the name of the 
faith might change their tone, particularly as there is 
much loot to be obtained in Bulgaria. The Powers are 
evidently disturbed; the Austrians have sent a squadron to 
Salonica, greatly to the indignation of the Turks, and orders 
have been issued to the Hungarian railways to facilitate a 
large movement of troops southward. 


It appears to be true that the Sultan has addressed a 
“Note” to the Government of Sofia so sharp that the Bul- 
garian Ministry declined to receive it until its terms were 
modified. Negotiations are going on, but there is some 
danger of a war between the little Power and the big 
one. The great Turks, who have influence, even with their 
despotic master, are clear that Bulgaria ought to be openly 
coerced, and, though this will hardly be believed, the chance 
that Bulgaria may reply by a cool defiance is not to be alto- 
gether ignored. The Prince is away at Mentone or Paris 
amusing himself, the leading politicians must be more or less 
implicated with the Macedonian leaders, and the people rely 
on Russia in the last resort. We all expect too much sense 
from the inhabitants of the Balkan Peninsula. They are 
Southerners with fierce passions, they have a horror of Turkey 
and of each other, and, as every day’s intelligence shows, they 
care little for human lives, their own included. The maga- 
zines may be flooded in time to prevent an explosion, but of 
the amount of gunpowder stored in them there can be no 


question. 


Americans need almost as much as our countrymen a 
more exact comprehension of the Power with which they 
are dealing when that Power is Russia. They were pro- 
foundly annoyed by the Russian attempt to close Manchuria 
to foreign trade, and remonstrated with some sharpness. The 
Russians, greatly startled, first denied that they had made 
any such attempt, and then withdrew all their demands for 
exclusive trade privileges. That, however, does not satisfy 
the Americans at all. Mr. Hay, the Secretary of State, of 
course accepted the assurances of Count Cassini with suave 
politeness, but the New York papers are ringing with attacks 
on Russia for her duplicity and greed. She will never, it is 
said, be believed again, even her friends in America deserting 
her. The explosion may be useful as a warning to the Czar to 
compel his agents to be more truthful, but the righteous 
indignation is a little thrown away. In Asia Russia is an 
Asiatic Power, and must be regarded as one; that is, must be 
judged by her acts without reference to her words. The 
Indian Government has to model its conduct on that principle 
in a dozen kingdoms every week. 


The country must wait a little before it can fully understand 
the position in Somaliland. According tosome versions of Mr, 
Brodrick’s perhaps rather incautious speech, we intend to accept 
the check at Gumburru and not pursue the Mullah further ; 
but this is evidently not the idea entertained at Rome, where 
they speak as if a combined advance were still on the cards, 
or in India, where, according to the telegrams, they are 
collecting five thousand camels for Somaliland. Meanwhile 
the Mullah, whose followers are greatly elated by their little 
triumph at Gumburru, seems disposed to force a fight whether 
we will or not. He knows quite well that a real victory would 


enable him to declare himself the Mahdi, and would brin 
8 


thousands to his standard, and he can very well afford t, 
three men for our one. It is a most regrettable reninen ttt 
which we have nothing to gain and much to lose, but we 8, In 
not, as we see the consequences, stay beaten. We shall = 
the whole strength of the Dervishes down on us, and shall ty 
regarded by Menelek as untrustworthy, or at all events use, 
less, allies, 





On Monday in the House of Lords the Duke of Bedford on 
more raised the case of Colonel Kinloch. We do not pie 
open up this painful case again in detail, but must mention 
that the Duke of Bedford alleged that the Commander. 
in-Chief had acted contrary to the Army Act. In our opinion, 
the answer of the Commander-in-Chief not only showed con 
clusively that nothing even technically illegal was done by him 
but that he acted throughout with the most perfect fairness 
and in the best interests of the Army and the nation, In 
the Royal Warrant it is specially laid down that * ghoul 
it be considered desirable in the interests of the Service ty 
remove an officer from full-pay for causes other than mis. 
conduct, it shall be in the power of our Secretary of State 
upon the recommendation of our Commander-in-Chief, {, 
place such officer, if he is entitled to half-pay, on the half. 
pay list.” It was on this, we presume, that Lord Roberts 
acted, and who will venture to say that, considering all the 
circumstances, the Commander-in-Chief did not make his 
decision in the interests of the Service ? 


It is surely unreasonable to allege that because Colonel 
Kinloch made a voluntary statement at a Court of Inquiry 
which in effect proved his inefficiency, that inefficiency was 
placed beyond the criticism of his superiors, and that he there. 
fore acquired a kind of privileged position. As a matter of 
fact, the regimental inquiry at which Colonel Kinloch made 
his statement was not an inquiry of the kind contemplated by 
the Army Act; but even if it had been, the administrative discre. 
tion of the Commander-in-Chief could not have been forfeited, 
If the Army is ever to be reformed, the military authorities 
must be allowed to remove Colonels as the Admiralty removes 
Captains,—i.e.,on general administrative grounds, and with. 
out being forced to act with a procedure suitable to accu 
sations of crime. We congratulate Lord Roberts most heartily 
on the fearlessness and justice with which he has handled the 
whole business connected with Colonel Kinloch. His courage 
and his single-mindedness have enabled him to establish once 
for all in the Army the principle that an officer may be 
removed from active service whose superiors think that, 
though he is a brave and honest man, he is not a good Colonel. 
That is an enormous point gained, and Lord Roberts by his 
steadfastness in the matter has laid the nation under yet 
another debt of gratitude. 


In the House of Commons on Friday week Sir Gilbert 
Parker moved the second reading of the Marriage with a 
Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill in anable speech. The measure, he 
claimed,'was designed to further the welfare of the working men, 
it was in the interests of morality, and in keeping with the 
modern spirit of Christianity. The principal arguments used 
by the opponents of the Bill were :—(1) that there was no 
general demand amongst the working classes for the relief 
bestowed by the Bill; (2) that it was inconsistent to legalise 
marriage with a deceased wife’s sister while it was prohibited 
with other relations of the wife. On a division the second 
reading was carried by a majority of 70 (164 votes to 94), and 
the Bill was subsequently referred to the Grand Committee 
on Law by a majority of 74 (187 votes to 113). We sincerely 
trust that the Bill may emerge in time to be passed into law, 
but we fear that its prospects this Session are not very good. 


In the House of Commons on Monday Mr. Redmond in his 
speech on the Irish Land Bill was careful to state that he 
only wished to press amendments which would better carry out 
the general policy of the Bill. Needless to say, however, he 
wanted the measure enlarged so as to increase the benefits 
conferred on the tenant. He laid considerable stress on the 
need for decadal reductions after the manner of the last 
Purchase Act. Mr. Coghill, who followed, opened the case for 
the Unionist objectors to the Bill. His chief point was that 








the bargain was a very bad one for the British taxpayer, that 
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ye would become the landlord of the Irish tenants, and would 
find himself very soon in the condition of the man who has 
either to reduce his tenant’s rent or not to get any rent at all. 
Mr. Balfour in his reply gave a conclusive argument against 
the “no-instalments-agitation” objection. He pointed out 
that the Government had in the Guarantee Fund a perfect 
weapon with which to meet strikes. But, as Mr. Balfour 
added, it is really unnecessary to go into these gloomy 
prophecies, because there is not the least reason to suppose 
that the Irish will ever strike against taxes. The Irish tenant 
regards payment of taxes to the State on a perfectly different 
footing from payment of rent to a landlord. 


Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, who followed Mr. Balfour, 
though not opposing the Bill, very naturally tried to draw 
attention to the various difficulties in the way. His point was 
very much like that which Mr. Balfour had already answered, 
—viz., that there might be a strike against paying the instal- 
ments, and that the British Government would in that case 
fail to enforce payment. He did not believe, again, that it 
would be possible to stop the grants for local government. 
He also stated that the position of the tenant-purchaser would 
be that of a leaseholder for seventy years, and he asked how 
was it that if men in Scotland would not commit themselves 
even toa nineteen years’ lease, they would take a seventy years’ 
lease in Ireland. The answer is, of course, that a nineteen 
years’ lease in Scotland is worth nothing to sell, whereas in 
the case of an Irish holding, which may now be considered 
to be a fifteen years’ lease, the tenant can always get his lease 
taken off his hands for a substantial sum. On Tuesday the 
debate was resumed. ‘The most important speech of the 
evening was that by Sir Edward Grey, who showed his usual 
moderation and good sense, and refused to make any party 
capital out of a matter so momentous. Sir Edward Grey was 
against the minimum purchase price, but, we are glad to note, 
in favour of the permanent rent charge. Mr. Robson and Mr, 
Fletcher Moulton both strongly opposed the Bill as a bad 
speculation for the British taxpayer. 


The debate on the Irish Land Bill was continued and con- 
cluded on Thursday. Mr. Healy, who spoke with consider- 
able feeling, declared that every shilling of the money voted 
for purchase would be safe. He regarded the Bill in the 
light of a solemn treaty between this country and Ireland, 
and one—quoting Mangan—that would bring a brighter “light 
to the eyes of the Dark Rosaleen.” After Mr. Gibson Bowles 
had condemned the Bill as a crazy scheme founded on crazy 
finance, Mr. Morley blessed it warmly, though he, not very 
fairly, described its leading principle to be that Parliament 
should give twelve millions to one body of Irishmen in order 
that they might be induced to grant the House of Commons 
the privilege of lending one hundred and twenty millions to 
another body of Irishmen. An Irish landlord might quite as 
fairly say that the principle of the Bill was to give one body 
of Irishmen a reduction of a quarter in their present rents in 
order that they might be induced to borrow one hundred and 
twenty millions from the Government to produce a reduction 
of aquarter in the incomes of another body of Irishmen. Both 
statements would be ad captandum and unfair, but ours no 
more than Mr. Morley’s. 


Mr. Wyndham in his speech winding up the debate showed 
Parliamentary tact and eloquence of a high order. The 
measure was a means by which a twenty years’ feud could be 
quieted. Such an occasion was not to be missed by the State. 
Our best security for the loan would be the moral sense of the 
Trish people, but there was, besides, the value of the land. 
There was also the cash security of the guarantee fund, which 
alone would cover advances of nearly £36,000,000. As to 
amendments in Committee, they should all have most careful 
consideration provided they did not infringe the main 
principle of the Bill. On the division being taken the second 
reading passed by a majority of 417 (443 votes to 26). The 
minority was made up of Unionists and Liberals. A good 
number of Liberals abstained from voting. On the whole, 
the prospects of the Bill are bright. For ourselves, we will 
only say that it is our most fervent hope that it may pass into 
law. It will not work by magic any more than other Acts of 
Parliament, and those who expect an enchantment to be done 
are raising dangerous hopes that cannot be satisfied. It will, 








however, we believe, help to re-establish sound social con- 
ditions in Ireland. To obtain so much is well worth a great 
effort. 


In the House of Commons on Wednesday Mr. Chamber- 
lain, in a speech as clear as it was eloquent, expounded the 
financial arrangements made in respect of the South African 
loans. In the first place, the Transvaal Colony has voluntarily 
promised a contribution of £30,000,000 to the war, to be paid 
direct to us for the cancelling of Debt in three annual instal- 
ments of £10,000,000. It was fair to say voluntarily, because, 
since there would be no increase of the Land-tax, the Boers 
would practically not contribute to the loan, and the British 
part of the population, which would pay, had in effect 
expressed its willingness. From the Orange Colony, at 
present a purely agricultural country, not much could be 
expected, but if minerals were discovered it would contribute 
£5,000,000. But all these arrangements for paying off Debt 
by a loan raised on a Transvaal guarantee were con- 
tingent on our raising a development loan for £35,000,000. 
But though this loan was called a development loan, it 
appeared from Mr. Chamberlain’s statement that only about 
£9,500,000 would go in development,—z.e., £5,000,000 for 
railways, £2,000,000 for roads, irrigation, and buildings, and 
£2,500,000 for land settlement. The rest would go partly 
in repayment of money already provided for Transvaal pur- 
poses by the British Government, partly in buying up 
railways, and partly in conversion of Debt. The security for 
the interest of the loan Mr. Chamberlain showed to be ample. 
That interest will be paid out of the joint fund of the two 
Colonies into which the railway receipts are paid. The debate 
which followed Mr. Chamberlain’s speech was by no means 
hostile, and showed that, taken as a whole, the House was 
satisfied and shared his optimism in regard to the future of 
the new Colonies. 


The Academy Banquet was held last Saturday evening. 
Within the space at our disposal we cannot, of course, do 
justice to the feast of oratory, which fills nearly five columns 
of the Times. No speech was better delivered than that of 
the Prince of Wales, and none caused more amusement than 
Sir John Fisher’s reply on behalf of the Navy, in which he 
referred to Sir William White’s disquieting experience in a 
submarine, and told a capital story of his visit, when Com- 
mander-in-Chief in the Mediterranean, to a small destroyer. 
“ The young Lieutenant incommand took me round. She was 
in beautiful order, and I came aft to the wheel, and saw there 
the inscription, ‘Ut veniant Omnes.’ ‘Hullo,’ I said, ‘ what 
the deuce is that?’ Saluting me, he said, ‘Let ’em all come, 
Sir’” Another pleasant feature of the evening was Dr. 
Joachim’s generous tribute to England as the helper of great 
geniuses, and his recognition of the “supreme merit” of our 
modern native composers. Finally, we may note the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury’s appeal to the painters of to-day to 
employ their skill more freely within our Churches, so that 
they may contain, as they did in days gone by, some of the 
greatest pictures of our greatest men. 


Dr. Dillon writes to us that he considers that the statements 
in the letter in last week’s Spectator from the Rev. Edward B. 
Haskell replying to his previous letter contained a reflection 
on his method of work, and that he desires to answer it. 
Though we had closed the correspondence, we shall, of course, 
in the circumstances, be glad to publish a letter from him 
next week, as we had no wish to give publicity to any 
remarks which might be injurious to him. The passage to 
which he objects is a suggestion that he sat in England and 
wrote “ brilliant articles” about the wrongs of the Armenians. 
Dr. Dillon tells us that the articles were written in Armenia. 
We accept the denial of this statement from Dr. Dillon unre- 
servedly, and deeply regret that we should have allowed any 
reflection on his methods of work to appear in our columns; 
and we tender him our apologies for having given publicity 
to Mr. Haskell’s allegation. We had no notion that Mr. 
Haskell’s allusion was to articles which Dr. Dillon states were 
written by him from Armenia, or we should certainly not 
have printed that part of Mr. Haskell’s letter. 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 
Consols (23 per cent.) were on Friday 92}, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE RELATIONS OF GREAT BRITAIN WITH 
RUSSIA. 


oo are some points of foreign policy about which 

our countrymen, sensible as they generally are, seem 
unable to think clearly ; and one of them is the relation of 
this country to Russia.’ They dislike Russia as an oppres- 
sive autocracy, as a Power which is always pushing, and as 
a tricky Power ;* and because she is all these things they 
assume that it is their business, “sooner or later,” to fight 
Russia. A man might as well challenge any acquaintance 
whom he thinks overbearing, ambitious, and untrust- 
worthy to a bout of fisticuffs. There have been two marked 
exhibitions of this jealous and suspicious spirit this week. 
It seems nearly certain—it is not quite certain—that 
Russia did accede to the compact of disinterestedness which 
preceded the war for the Legations, did, at any rate, leave 
the impression that she would not make that war an excuse 
for demanding fresh provinces. [There is said to have 
been a reservation about Manchuria, and some haziness is 
perceptible about that point.] And it seems, moreover, 
certain that she has, before quitting, or rather before 
talking about quitting, Manchuria, insisted upon receiving 
terms from China which would practically render that 
splendid province a dependency of St. Petersburg. Her 
Foreign Ministers say that is not their intention; but 
there can be no mistake as to the effect of the “ conditions,” 
which, indeed, has been acknowledged by one at least of 
her agents in so many words. Moreover, when the terms 
asked from China became public, the Russian Foreign 
Office descended to trickiness. America showed symptoms 
of annoyance; and St. Petersburg, which is always afraid 
of American “intrusion into the affairs of Europe,” as 
Nicholas I. once described an American demand for justice 
from Austria, first denied the existence of the terms, then 
offered special terms to Washington as compensation, 
and finally, while nearly acmitting the facts, withdrew 
her terms so far as they interfere with trade. 


All these movements are carefully recorded by the special 
correspondents, to most of whom Russia is the sort of 
bogéy that Napoleon was to our grandfathers; and the 
British public is inclined to roar out, “ Russia tells lies, 
and we must therefore resist her with our whole force.” 
Why? Asa matter of fact, we believe that much of the 
trickery imputed to Russian agents is due to the absence 
of a Cabinet, and the consequent collisions and jealousies 
among the great officers of State; but granting the 
trickeries, what have we to do with the methods of 
Russian diplomacy, except to regret that her diplomatists 
are unable to perceive that cunning is not wisdom, and 
that untruthfulness in matters of business very rarely pays ? 
The duty of our diplomatists is to protect British interests, 
and incidentally those of the world, not to teach Russia 
how to conduct her own affairs. If she is a tricky Power, 
we must remember that fact, and judge her by acts with- 
out paying attention to her words; but it is her acts alone 
which justify menace. It is foolish to say that we cannot 
deal with untrustworthy Powers, for we do deal with 
them. China, or Persia, or Turkey, or any Asiatic Power, 
would, and indeed does, consider that the use of words is to 
conceal thoughts, and still we deal with them effectively. 
It is most inconvenient when a European Power adopts 
Asiatic methods, because of the European etiquettes which 
forbid too plain’speaking; but the fact, however much we 
may be convinced that it is a fact, does not alter either our 

sition, or our interests, or our duties. Russia, it is clear, 
intends to keep Manchuria, as everybody knew she would, 
and as we should were we in her position, though we 
should use methods more frank and above-board ; and 
if that seizure is contrary to our interests, and we can 
resist it, then it is our duty to resist, even at the 
risk of war. But it is not possible, and is admitted 
not to be possible, to make either assumption. Manchuria 
will be just as advantageous to us in Russian hands, pro- 
vided the principle of the “open door” is admitted, as 
in Chinese hands. We trade with Odessa and Riga as 
easily as with Shanghai. Its possession will not strengthen 
Russia, if that is our cause for jealousy, but weaken her ; 
for it adds to her preoccupations, and makes the hostility 
of Japan permanent, and in certain contingencies very 











dangerous. Even if the seizure were injurious, we could 
not help ourselves, for America will not support us ing: 
profitless war ; and no power short of that of the combined: 
English-speaking peoples could tear the vast and secluded 
province out of Russia’s grasp. All we can do, and need 
to do, is to insist on fair play for our commerce: and - 
that with America’s aid we can certainly obtain. ; 

The other instance of mistaken treatment occurred onl 
on Tuesday, when Lord Lansdowne at the close of a pi 
about the Persian Gulf uttered these ominous sentences; 
“In the third place—I say it without hesitation—wa 
should regard the establishment of a naval base or of a 
fortified port in the Persian Gulf by any other Power as a 
very grave menace to British interests, and we should 
certainly resist it with all the means at our disposal. | 
say that in no minatory spirit, because, so far as I am 
aware, no proposals are on foot for the establishment of a 
foreign naval base in the Persian Gulf. I at least have 
heard of none; and I cannot help thinking that the noble 
Lord waxed almost unnecessarily warm at the idea of such 
a foreign intrusion, with which, so far as I am aware, we ara 
not at present threatened.” In spite of the conciliatory tag 
those are very serious words, for they mean that if Russia 
or Germany established and armed a port upon the Persian 
Gulf, we should declare war upon her; and we fail 
entirely to see why they were uttered. Neither Power, by 
the Foreign Secretary’s own admission, is thinking of any 
such plan; and in politics menacing prophecy is always to 
be avoided. The result of such menaces will be to embitter 
feeling at St. Petersburg, always disposed to regard Great 
Britain as the most serious obstacle in the way of Russia, 
and to make the renewal of our entente cordiale with 
France far more difficult than it need have been. She 
cannot run counter to her ally’s most cherished designs, 
A great war to guard our petty trade in the Gulf—it is 
positively less than our trade with Belgium—would be a 
financial folly, and even as a political precaution we ques. 
tion its expediency. Taken together with our prospective 
ownership of all railways in Southern Persia, it would 
involve the ultimate annexation of that vast territory, 
which we do not want, and which would bring us into 
direct land contact with Russia, with no Himalaya to form 
a boundary between. It is easy to say, as will be said, 
that an armed port on the Gulf in Russian hands would 
threaten India; but does Cherbourg threaten Great 
Britain? If it does not, why should we be so horribly 
afraid of Bandar Abbas as to threaten war before Bandar 
Abbas has been seized, or fortified, or supported by the 
necessary fleet? Would it not be cheaper, even in the 
worst case, to station a larger squadron in the Gulf, and 
then rely, as we do in all other cases, upon the truth that 
no Power will declare war upon us, and so risk the 
extinction of its Fleet, except upon the most serious pro- 
vocation? At all events, let us have the squadron ready, 
and then wait to see what will happen during the long 
years which must elapse before Bandar Abbas becomes a 
Russian Bizerta. 


We are no servile or fanatical friends of Russia, whose 
political organisation is to us detestable, and who often seems 
inclined to thwart Britain for the mere pleasure of thwart- 
ing; but we distrust all prophetic politics—read Charles 
Fox’s speech proving that we were lostif Russiagot Astrakhan 
—and we disbelieve utterly in the policy of the dog-in-the- 
manger. The great races of the world will claim a share 
of the world, and to sit and shiver at their expansion 
while we are expanding ourselves at our present rate seems 
to us to have a trace in it of foolishness as well as of 
hypocrisy. It is the necessity of Russia to get to the 
water, and she will get to it; and to arrest, or try to arrest, 
every effort she makes towards that end in the Near East, 
the Middle East, and the Far East is only to make deadly 
enemies of a people who, if we could but discover a modus 
vivendi with them, would leave us masters of the greatest 
prize in the world, the fertile plains and valleys of 
Southern Asia. Russia makes that modus vivendi difficult 
by allowing her Asiatic Department to be as tricky as 
Pekin and as ready with démentis as Constantinople; but 
the Asiatic Department may yet learn that, even in Asia, 
nothing conduces to power like confidence in all promises 
a State allows itself to give. The Russian Government 
knows that already as far as its Rentes are concerned, 
and it will learn yet that to deceive politicians is as futile | 
as to cheat trusting creditors. eanwhile let us be 
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and exhibit in international affairs a little of the 
pei we look for in commercial men, who do not expect 
po from business whenever a rival has devised a 
ibe by which he expects to profit, or whenever he begins 
to show a tendency to “ smartness ” in his trading. 





THE IRISH LAND BILL. 


§ the discussion of the Irish Land Bill proceeds it is 
impossible not to realise that a situation of the 
utmost gravity has been created by the introduction of 
that measure, and that a heavy responsibility is resting on 
the whole nation,—on Irishmen and Englishmen and 
Scotchmen alike. If the British opposition to the Bill is 
ushed too far, or if the Irish Members raise their demands 
in Committee, or show a timid spirit in face of the dislike 
which the Nationalist extremists are expressing towards the 
Bill, and if from either form of antagonism or from a com- 
bination of both the measure is defeated, a very grave injury 
will be done to the interests not only of Ireland, but of the 
United Kingdom. We do not mean, of course, that there 
will be any violent outbreak in Ireland, or that the land war 
willbe revived. The time for that is past. There will, 
however, be a sense of universal disappointment in Ireland, 
and a revival of the feeling that the British Parliament is 
callous and incapable of understanding Irish questions, 
which will do an infinity of harm. If, that is, a reasonable 
urchase scheme is not now passed through Parliament, it 
would have been far better to have endured all the ills of 
dual ownership without any attempt to relieve them. But 
the die has been cast, the proposal has been made, and it 
is now useless to think of reverting to the status quo 
ante. Unless the Bill is carried, and carried in a work- 
able form, damage will have been done by its intro- 
duction which it may take a generation to efface. Even 
if the Bill were really open to the objections which are urged 
against it by the Unionist and Liberal critics, it would 
be necessary, that is, to go through with it now, for those 
objections are less serious than the certain consequences of 
failure. At worst the objectorscan only show that the British 
taxpayer will have to run financial risks which he ought 
not to be asked to run, and that the British Government 
under a purchase scheme will become the universal Irish 
landlord, and so may in the future find itself liable to be 
coerced by the tenants into reductions just as the Irish 
landlords in the past have been coerced. 

As a matter of fact, we do not believe that these 
objections are valid; and thus the carrying of the 
Bill for the extinction of dual ownership seems to us 
to be doubly a duty. That is, we do not say: “ We are 
sorry that the Government should have introduced so 
doubtful and so difficult a measure, but now that it has 
bean introduced it must be carried.” Instead, we say : ‘“‘ We 
are glad that the Bill was introduced, as it had become 
essential to the welfare of Ireland to abolish the dual 
ownership of land, and we would not see it defeated even 
though defeat would have no serious ulterior consequences.” 
The objections, that is, are not sound objections, either 
politically or economically. Let us, nevertheless, take them 
in order, for unless they are disposed of, and the British 
people can be made to see that the Bill is sound per se, there 
is very little prospect of its obtaining sufficient momentum 
to pass into law. The first objection urged is what we may 
call the dog-in-the-manger objection,—namely, that there 
is no reason why the Irish tenant and landlord should 
receive benefits which are not bestowed on their fellows in 
Great Britain. The answer to this is that the objection 
would be sound if Parliament had never interfered with 
the Irish land system. Since, however, it has interfered, 
and very unsuccessfully, with that system, it is perfectly 
reasonable that Parliament should endeavour to abate the 
social, economic, and political evils which have resulted from 
that interference. Whether we like it or not, the British 
Parliament is responsible for the condition of Ireland, and 
if it finds that by the use of the national credit and by a free 
gift of some £12,000,000 it can improve the condition of 
Ireland, surely it should act, even though it may not be 
possibleto give corresponding advantages to British tenants. 
After all, the only sound principle for State aid is to give that 
aid where it is needed, not on a mere arithmetical calcula- 
tion of compensation and equal benefits. In other words, it 
1s worth the nation’s while to give Ireland special benefits, 
because those benefits will certainly tend to pacification, and 








will almost certainly allow economies in Irish administration 
sufficient to prevent any increased burden falling on'the 
British taxpayer owing to the free gift. The next objec- 
tion is that when Great Britain becomes in ‘effect the 
universal Irish landlord, the Irish will strike against 
rent, and we shall find ourselves plunged into an agrarian 
war, and without the landlord buffer which has hitherto 
prevented us coming face to face with the Irish tenant. 
A complete answer is afforded to this objection of a strike 
against rent by the fact that the British Treasury pays to 
Irish local authorities every year more than the purchase 
instalments are likely to amount to. If, then, an instal- 
ments strike were to take place, the British Government 
would pay itself out of the Irish grants-in-aid; and the 
Irish local communities, which in the Irish counties con- 
sist of farmers, would either have to raise the money for 
themselves or to go without local government. But though 
the security thus afforded is ample, we may be certain that 
things would never come to sucha pass. The Irish farmers 
have never shown themselves unwilling to pay State dues, 
and there is not the slightest reason to suppose they would 
refuse to pay the purchase instalments. A very remark- 
able proof of what we urge in this respect is to be found 
in a manifesto put forward by an organisation of Irish 
extremists who are opposing the Bill. They realise that 
the instalments would be paid and would not be looked on 
as rent, and they make this fact a capital objection to the 
Bill. In effect, they say: ‘If this Bill is passed, a new 
land agitation will become impossible, because it will not 
be possible to get the purchasers to join in a strike.’ Here 
is the portion of the manifesto to which we allude. We 
print it verbatim and with the headings :— 


“TENANT COMBINATION HOPELESS IN THE FUTURE. 
But cannot future combinations of Tenants meet this new Evil ? 


No, that will be quite hopeless if this Bill succeeds. In the. 
first place, all the weaker landlords will have been turned into 
prosperous Annuitants, living on the capital provided by the 
Tenants who have been duped into purchasing. At the same 
time, the new and irresistible Landlord of the Tenants will be the 
Crown itself, treating all Ireland as a Crown Estate, armed with 
all the Crown’s power of repression, and incapable of being forced 
into submission by any public opinion, or by any plan of campaign. 
In the second place, all the rich and hostile Landlord class which 
have refused to sell, and which have been fortified in their . 
wealth and power by the artificial increase of estate value—all 
this formidable confederacy will have its Tenants completely at 
its mercy. One part of the Irish Tenantry having become directly 
subject to the Crown as Supreme Landlord, while the other part 
remains in the old hopeless condition under the rich landlords 
that will now be richer than ever, both sections of the Irish 
people will be doubly weakened by their divided condition, and 
above all, through the immense addition to the strength of the 
rich Landlord class, owing to the immense and artificial enhance- 
ment of the price of Landlord land under this Bill. The Crown, 
as Supreme Landlord, will hold down one half of the people— 
those who have become Crown Tenants—and the rich Landlord 
class, refortified in their ascendency, and in the value of their 
estates, will defy the discontent of the other half. The Nation 
will be divided, and the Nation will be in chains.” 


In our view, this passage is most significant. And not 
only is it remarkable as showing that a strike against the 
purchase instalments need not be considered as within 
the range of practical politics. It also shows that the 
extremists realise that if the Bill passes their occupation 
will be gone. Our readers may remember how a great 
Irish agitator said over fifty years ago that it was necessary 
to find something to draw the cause of national inde- 
pendence just as an engine draws trucks on a railway, 
and that such an engine was to be found in the land 
agitation. The Irish extremists now see the engine being 
taken off the rails, and, very naturally from their point of 
view, they do not like it. Hence the furious manifesto to 
which we have just alluded. The whole point of that 
manifesto is that Ireland will be drugged into acquiescence 
in the Union by the new Land Bill. The anodyne must 
be rejected at all costs. That is the plea of the manifesto, 
and it is, as we have said, a perfect answer to those who 
declare that we run the risk of a strike against the 
purchase instalments. 


We have left ourselves very little space to deal with any 
of the details of the discussion on the second-reading, but 
we must mention two points. We agree with those who 
urged the importance of decadal reductions in the instal- 
ments. In order to produce such reductions, we would 
increase the length of the period of instalment-paying by, 
say, ten years, and add slightly to the amount to be paid 
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in the first decade. With the protests against compelling 
a minority of tenants to buy an estate when a majority 
desire to buy we feel very little sympathy. The tenants 
are certain to get a reduction of rent, so that they can- 
not be worse off annually. If under these conditions 
the State has not got a right to alter their status, 
all our present principles of compulsory dealing with 
land in the public interest would have to be aban- 
doned. But these matters can be better discussed during 
the Committee stage. It is only needful here to point out 
that in the second reading no really important flaw in the 
Bill was discovered. In a word, Mr. Wyndham’s Bill 
emerged most successfully from the first stage in the 
Parliamentary ordeal. 





THE KING’S RECEPTION IN PARIS. 


T is not very easy—certainly some of our contempo- 
raries find it a little difficult—to praise a King with- 
out using the language of adulation, but any fair publicist 
must acknowledge that the King’s recent tour has been 
well managed, and that its success has been due in con- 
siderable measure to himself. His Majesty had to steer a 
clear course through many difficult positions, and he steered 
it not only successfully, but without giving reason to any 
one to believe that he thought the skill of a steersman was 
required. A great gentleman was visiting honoured friends, 
and, of course, expected nothing but slightly deferential 
kindness. Nevertheless, the skilful steering was required. 
Society in Rome and in Paris is split just now by a 
cleavage which seems to English observers fathomless, and 
for the King of a much-envied State to leave the pleasantest 
of impressions on the Quirinal and on the Vatican, on the 
fierce Monarchists and still fiercer Republicans of Paris, is 
no trifling task; yet by the consent of all men it was 
thoroughly accomplished. The King is as conscious that 
his forbears have reigned for more than a thousand years 
—Egbert died in 836—as any historian in his dominions ; 
yet all those he visited spoke of his bonhomie and accessi- 
bility, and twice at least he displayed a tact which gave 
unexpected pleasure. King Edward in France took occasion 
publicly to salute the Tricolor, which, though everywhere the 
Republican emblem, is also the national flag of France ; and 
he invited all the ladies of the French Ministry, at whom 
high society in Paris is rather disposed to sneer, as well as 
their husbands, to a banquet. Those are trifles, it will be 
said; but in the ceremonial intercourse of great Courts 
nothing is intended to be a trifle, and, we may add, though 
it is not to the credit of this generation for political 
sense, nothing is one. A despatch read by gratified 
eyes and a despatch read by eyes gloomy with precon- 
ceived annoyance are very different documents. Nor is ita 
small achievement—call it, if you will, an achievement in 
diplomacy—to have made twenty or thirty speeches always 
from an Imperial throne, and to have left always the 
impression that the King of Great Britain was kingly, 
but saw in the most complete and independent and self- 
sufficing liberty both at home and abroad nothing incon- 
sistent with the claims of kingship. That note, twice 
formally expressed, was always perceptible in the King’s 
speeches, and helped, we do not doubt, to produce that 
warmth of feeling among the people which made the 
ceremonial welcome of their rulers at once so easy 
and so cordial. Any polished host can receive graciously, 
but the graciousness has a different tone in it when 
the looks of all around are black. Rome, we fancy, has 
never quite lost the impress of its ecclesiastical drilling, 
and would receive its deadliest foe with the soft ecclesi- 
astical purr; but Paris knows as well as any other great 
lady in the world how to be civilly uncivil. This time her 
smiles were, if not from her heart, which is perhaps a little 
worn, at least the smiles of approval, which mark that her 
intelligence is content. 

We have pointed out before what, in our eyes, is the 
great political advantage of this visit,—the liberation 
alike of Continentals and Englishmen from the injurious 
preconception that Great Britain and her King had in 
some way been hypnotised by the German Emperor. That 
idea has been everywhere prevalent, and has everywhere 
worked mischief, making our own Opposition suspicious of 
intrigue where there was only too much readiness to oblige, 
and on the Continent making diplomatists restive because 
they saw, or thought they saw, signs of projects other than 











those which Great Britain officially approved. ae 

so dreaded in international sellin, 4 it lag ting i 
mentary management, as a secret entente cordiale, Thanet 
vanished, for the moment at least, as the German hag 
Austrian publicists clearly perceive ; the former with y; ~ 
though suppressed vexation, the latter with a chuckle whi ’ 
we do not quite understand. Is it possible that the Aust - 
Foreign Office is a little tired of being directed from Bethe 
and therefore welcomes signs of separateness amon ene 
States everywhere? Atall events, both abroad and at io “i 
men’s minds have been emancipated from an illusia ‘ 
which, like all illusions, promised to have mischige 
consequences. There is, however, another result of the 
visit which is at least as important, and has not before 
been mentioned. The Kings and statesmen who prs 
the world, or, at all events, think they do, have ha 
saying for the last five years that it is the peoples and 
especially the democracies, who at present are threatening 
peace. The Kings, poor dear men, have given up all 
ambitions; while the statesmen are only too well awarg 
that in the next great war the stakes on the table will hy 
so heavy as to imply ruin for the defeated party. It js 
the peoples, the deluded peoples, the ignorant peoples, who 
are so ready for war. This has been repeated until iy 
some quarters it has become an axiom; but the incidents 
of the King’s tour do not look as if the theory were true 

Rome hailed warmly King Edward’s statement that both 
his host and himself were devotees of peace, and@even in 
Paris, where a powerful party certainly desires war, not 
with us especially, but with anybody,’the popular leaders 
and popular papers expressed their delight that Great 
Britain and France had ceased to be hostile. We ara 
both, they said, good neighbours, good customers, and 
good fellows. It would be unwise to lay too much stress 
upon such manifestations, which may be rendered of no 
value by unexpected events; but there are signs abroad 
that the peoples are, for the moment at all events, 
quite as indisposed to war as the rulers who arg 
so loud in their admiration of peace. A genera. 
tion has grown up since 1870 which never knew the 
“rapture of the strife,” but which is thoroughly aware 
that if it begins again every man under forty will 
have to give up his business and march as a soldier, 
probably for a twelvemonth. The “man in the street” 
does not approve that prospect unless the necessity 
is pressing, and listens to Kings promising peace 
with the pleasure always excited by the prospect of 
honest advantages to oneself. All the peoples, too, ara 
beginning to grow uneasy at the pressure of taxation and 
the cost of living, which they do not attribute so much to 
mistaken economics as to that endless outlay in prepara 
tions for war which they see and clearly understand. 
They do not resist it because they regard it, rightly enough 
in many cases, as insurance; but they fret at the persistent 
expansion of the premiums, which, if a true peace could be 
made, would not be needed. The most decided note of 
our time, the increased desire for comfort and for all tliat 
money can procure, deepens this sentiment till it may at 
no long time hence startle all rulers with its depth, and 
possibly modify all policies. There is a point at which 
even a Succession-duty, though it must as a rule be paid 
by somebody else, begins to hurt. No nation would admit 
that it dreaded war, but every nation admits that it prefers 
peace ; every nation is furiously angry with the discon- 
tented of South-Eastern Europe, who prefer insurrection to 
slavery ; and every nation is thirsting for the commercial 
gains which without secure prospects of peace cannot be 
obtained. Who is going to set up a factory in China if six 
months afterwards navigation is to be stopped? Every 
nation, therefore, hails incidents which suggest that peace 
will last, and the tour of King Edward has been accepted 
in the popular mind as such an incident. 


Why so much importance is attributed to these tours it 
might be difficult to explain. Wings love travel like other 
men, and travel usually, at least outside Russia, under 
specially favourable conditions; indeed, they often are 
safer abroad than at home, and sometimes enjoy 
greater manifestations of popularity. Much of the 
impression of the importance of their visits must 
be traditional, but still something that is quite real 
remains. A King rarely likes the enemies of his country, 
and an appearance of liking indicates a disappearance of 
enmity, Kings are very good diplomatists on occasion, 
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tor they often retain a frankness which their Ministers 

unlearned, and they see things necessarily from fresh 
p<cie of view. Above all, from the loftiness of their 
ation they make very good political _ barometers. If 
King Kdward is heartily pleased with Italians and French- 
men, Frenchmen and Italians may assume that Britain is 
leased too; and as nothing else could give equally con- 
yincing assurance, the tour, in the interests of peace, is 
amply justified. We may be all forced to fight by and by, 
but at present there is no idea in Great Britain that 
fighting is even in the air. To a world full of conscripts 


that is of necessity a consolation. 





MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S SOUTH AFRICAN 
STATEMENT. 


R. CHAMBERLAIN’S statement in regard to 
N South Africa was satisfactory from the eco- 
nomic point of view. It was equally so from the 
political. The whole tone of his speech was a proof of 
the absurdity of the attacks made on the Government 
during the past two years on the ground that they were 
about to set up a permanent Crown Colony system in 
South Africa, and that our former Imperial policy of 
self-covernment was to be abandoned,—that, in a word, 
the two new Colonies were in the future to be ruled, not as 
Australia and Canada are governed—that is, by themselves 
—but by an Imperial bureaucracy. We repeated] y protested 
against the ignorance, the prejudice, and the disingenuous- 
ness of these accusations; and the frank expression of the 
intentions of the Government now made by Mr. Chamberlain 
proves that our protests were well founded. The whole of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s speech breathed the authentic spirit 
which has made and maintained the British Empire,—the 
spirit of liberty, the spirit which has made our Colonies, 
not dependencies, but free nations within a free Empire. 
It is clear that already the principles of self-government 
and of voluntary adhesion to the Empire are inspiring the 
administration in the new Colonies, and that as soon as it 
is physically possible, as soon, that is, as the damage, 
social, political, and material, caused by the war 
has been repaired, and normal conditions have been 
restored, self-government will be established,—we can- 
not say re-established, for the mass of the white 
population of the Transvaal never enjoyed self-government 
either in name or in fact. It is necessary, of course, that 
the establishment of self-government:shall be gradual and 
applied with prudence and reason; but the intention is 
proclaimed, and to pretend that any other desire animates 
the Government would, after the Colonial Secretary’s 
statement, be impossible for even the most hardened Pro- 
Boer. The British ideal of Empire remains what it always 
has been, and it will be applied to South Africa just as it 
has been applied to the rest of the Colonies,—i.e., as soon 
as circumstances render it to the best interests of the 
communities concerned. 

In view of the indications given by Mr. Chamberlain 
of the way in which the two new Colonies are getting ready 
to take their place in the Empire, we may remember 
with satisfaction that the counsels of those who opposed 
the suspension of self-government in Cape Colony ulti- 
mately prevailed, and that so retrograde a step was not 
taken. If it had been, the prospect of instituting free 
institutions in the new Colonies, instead of being near, 
would be remote. Happily, when the British people 
were confronted with the proposal they instinctively 
refused it, and, as has happened before, their instinct 
proved sounder than the opinion of many of the wisest 
experts on the spot,—though that opinion, we readily 
admit, was given from the highest and most single- 
minded motives, and solely with a view, though a mis- 
taken view, to the best interests of South Africa as a 
whole. The refusal to suspend the Cape Constitution 
in spite of the apparently strong primd-facie case for 
doing so was in all probability the most momentous 
decision arrived at during the South African troubles. A 
different and a wrong decision might have inflicted the 
gravest injury on the Empire. 

Mr. Chamberlain has been called too optimistic in 
respect of his attitude towards the settling down of the 
two Colonies and their coming commercial prosperity ; but 
we doubt if the future will prove him to have beenso. On 








the contrary, we entirely agree with his Boer friend that 
now that the new Colonies have got a stable and pro- 
gressive Government they may be expected to advance by 
leaps and bounds. After all, the country is one which 
ought to develop rapidly. It has a splendid climate, and 
one which inland makes for human energy and activity. 
Its national resources are enormous, and they have attracted 
to one part of it, at any rate, an energetic and progressive 
population. But no country requires the works of man— 
roads, railways, and irrigation canals—to bring out its 
wealth more than do the highlands of South Africa. On 
this account it is essential to develop the country, and there- 
fore we welcome the proposal to begin the development of 
the country at once by the use of Government credit, and 
not to wait for the slower work of the private speculator. 
Our only objection to the developments loan is that so 
little of it is to be spent on public works. As a matter 
of fact, out of the £35,000,000 of the so-called develop- 
ments loan only £9,500,000 is to go in development, and 
of this £2,500,000 is for land settlement. For public 
works only £7,000,000 is available. Of this £5,000,000 is 
to be spent at once on railway extension, and £2,000,000 on 
roads, irrigation works, and public buildings. So strong, 
indeed, is our belief in the wisdom of expenditure on 
public works that we wish that the war expenditure 
repayment loan of £30,000,000 which the Transvaal is 
to raise to repay a small portion of the War Debt 
could be used to develop South Africa rather than to 
cancel Debt here. We are aware that our suggestion 
will not be a popular one, and to some people will seem 
profligate in its lavishness, but we would expend the whole 
of the £30,000,000 as we get it in railways and irrigation 
works in South Africa. Properly expended, the money 
might prove an excellent investment, and the profits might 
be used to create a new Sinking Fund for the amortisation 
of Debt. How much, we wonder, would it cost to make a 
railway from a port in Portuguese West Africa to join the 
Rhodesian railway system? But if that scheme, which 
would bring Britain so much nearer the Transvaal, is 
considered too speculative, might it not be possible to dam 
the Vaal and use its waters to irrigate a district which 
would bring forth three crops a year? 


We desire before leaving the subject of South African 
expansion to utter once more the warning that we have 
uttered on several previous occasions. The British public 
must never allow itself to be led into thinking that the 
‘Transvaal, any more than any other of our Colonies, can or 
ought to be a source of material gain. If we ever fall into 
the Continental habit of regarding the Colonies as places 
from which tribute or money subsidies in some form are to 
be obtained, the Empire is doomed. The Empire can and 
does, and will, no doubt, still more in the future, help us 
on the material side, but it must always be indirectly, and 
not directly. If in the future, as in the past, our true and 
essential conception of Empire is the welfare of those who 
live in the communities which make it up, and if with a 
single mind we consult the interests of the governed in the 
Crown Colonies, and in the self-governed Colonies institute 
an Imperial Service which is perfect freedom, and never 
ask or expect direct material gain, the Empire will be to 
these islands a tower of strength,—a refuge and a help 
which will not fail them. If, on the other hand, we allow, 
even in the smallest degree, the growth of the notion that 
the Colonies are to be exploited in some way or other for 
the good of the Motherland, the Empire will decay and 
crumble like all the old selfish Empires of the past. It is 
for this reason that we deprecate so strongly the notion of 
trying to induce the Colonies to give us preferential tariffs. 
We desire to see the Colonies institute whatever tariffs 
they think will be to the interest of their own communities, 
and we assert that they must not be urged to do something 
for the Mother-country. If, for example, South Africa 
really believes that her own interests will be best served 
by imposing a heavier duty on non-British than on British 
goods, we can, of course, offer no objection. The choice is 
her own. If, however, as presumably must be the case, 
she were thus to penalise her own consumers in order to help 
the British importers, then we say emphatically that a false 
bond of Empire would be created. We want from our 
Colonies in times of stress and peril the moral, the 
physical, and even the financial, support which those 
virile and growing communities gave us so ungrudgingly 
during the war, but we must never look to them for 
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Whatever they give in men, or 


direct material gain. 
a free gift, and not 


money, or ships, let it be given as 
as a tribute or subsidy. 





THE LESSON OF THE CORN-TAX. 


a. Corn-tax has been killed in a great measure by the 
injudicious praises. bestowed on it when it was im- 
posed last year. At that time Sir Michael Hicks Beach 
had a difficult and delicate part to play. He had, in fact, to 
find reasons for putting on the duty which should not be 
those which made the step grateful to an important 
section of his party. He succeeded very fairly in 
dissociating himself from Mr. Chaplin and his friends. 
There was not a word or a thought of Protection in the 
arguments on which he relied. He had two objects, he 
told the House of Commons, in taking the course he pro- 
posed to take. One was that it was the best way which offered 
itself at the moment for dividing the cost of the war between 
direct and indirect taxation. The other was to add to the 
heads of indirect taxation. He had added sugar and coal 
in 1901, and he proposed to add corn in 1902. As regards 
this addition, he said frankly, he hoped it would be per- 
maneut. We did not agree with Sir Michael Hicks Beach 
at the time, and we have not come any nearer to -his view 
in the interval. It may be quite true that the basis of 
indirect taxation -needs widening;- that that vast por- 
tion of the population which pays no Income-tax 
ought to pay in other ways more than it does. But when 
this - has been fully conceded there remains the fact 
that.as in direct taxation we recognise the principle of 
exemption, so we ought to recognise it also in indirect 
taxation. The Income-tax is not levied on all incomes. 
There is a figure below which the law will not go, 
an income so small that the tax-gatherer takes no 
account of it. So, as it seemed to us, there was 
one kind of food so universal and so necessary that it 
ought to be exempted from duty on the same grounds 
that the lowest class of incomes are exempted from 
taxation. Sir Michael Hicks Beach did not take this view. 
He was looking about for some fresh object of general 
consumption, and when he came to corn the case for 
exemption did not seem to him to be made out. The burden 
on the consumer was s0 light as almost to escape notice ; 
consequently, there was no real hardship in making him 
bear it. And undoubtedly the gain to the revenue would, 
he argued, be altogether out of proportion to the incon- 
venience caused. 

If the case had been left as Sir Michael Hicks Beach 
stated it, we might have admitted that our objection was 
only theoretical. We might have gone on disliking the 
duty because in form, if not in fact, it put an obstacle in 
the way of a perfectly free market. The main argument 
for Free-trade from the consumer's point of view is that it 
puts him in possession of. the goods of every country and 
every climate. The necessities of revenue interfere with 
the full realisation of this idea, but except for this single 
purpose the produce of all the world flows into Britain 
without let or hindrance. Still, as some imports must be 
taxed, corn had certainly the advantage of bringing in 
revenue at the least possible cost to the consumer. But 
the case was not left as Sir Michael Hicks Beach stated it. 
The condemnation of the Corn-tax was pronounced when 
the intoxicating news of its imposition evoked from Sir 
Howard Vincent the cry, “ Well done! well done!” Mr. 
Ritchie in his Budget speech said that the tax had been 
misrepresented by the Opposition. No doubt it had. One 
Liberal speaker after another had insisted that it was im- 
possible to tax corn without throwing overboard the 
principle of Free-trade, as though it were impossible to 
raise revenue in this way without having the further 
design of bringing back Protection. But if it was mis- 
represented by the enemies of the Government, it was mis- 
described. and misapplauded by some of their friends. 
The Protectionists in. the Unionist party could not keep 
their feelings secret. Had they been able to impose silence 
on themselves, the duty might still have been in existence. 
But the delight of recognising in the Corn-tax the first 
faltering step towards the reimposition of a duty which 
should make it worth the English farmer’s while to grow 
wheat once more, the almost delirious joy of looking 
forward to such a tax ou imported cereals as should set 
the agricultural interest on its legs again, was too much 


.“ because it was imposed last year 








TD 
for them. Sir Michael Hicks Beach was welcomed ag the 
farmer’s best friend, as the statesman who had made the 
Conservative Government recognise the true source of 
their strength. It was in vain that he or any other Minister 
rejected the tribute offered him. Deeds were held to be 
of more importance than words. Though the duty wag 
only a shilling a quarter, it enshrined a principle which 
would prove big with blessing in the future. 

It is this that makes Mr. Ritchie’s step so wise, A 
General Election fought as Mr. Chaplin and others would 
have fought it in every agricultural constituency coulg 
hardly have been other than disastrous to the Unionist 
party. The Opposition would everywhere have insisted on 
the necessarily Protectionist character of a duty on corn 
and Mr. Chaplin would have gone about the country 
dotting the “i's” and crossing the “ t’s ” in every Liberal 
speech. That line of argument would, as Mr. Balfour 
pointed out in his speech at the Primrose League meetin 
last Friday, ‘‘ have made it impossible to defend the tax in 
any of the great urban centres,” and, what is more, would 
have made it very difficult to defend the Government 
which imposed it. That this is not in the least an 
exaggerated picture of what would have happened may be 
inferred from the reception which the removal of the dut 
has received from Mr. Chaplin and his friends. Their 
attitude is neither surprising nor unreasonable. They 
have a real grievance in the fact that a year ago one 
Chancellor of the Exchequer spoke of the duty as per. 
manent, and that now another Chancellor of the Exchequer 
takes it off. But they are themselves the authors of their 
misfortune. It is true that Mr. Chaplin has so far profited — 
by experience that he now objects to the repeal of the duty 
as part ofa 
deliberate policy, the object of which was to widen the 
basis of our taxation.” But the repeal of a single item of 
indirect taxation is no evidence of any intention on the 
part of the Government to abandon this policy. It may 
be—we believe it is—due to the discovery that the 
choice of this particular duty had raised false and 
mischievous hopes in the minds of many farmers. 
There can be no question that this was the case. Mr. 
Chaplin, indeed, 1s more reticent than some of _ those 
who think with him. He has been a Minister, and he 
knows that if Protection'is ever to be restored, it behoves 
Protectionists to go softly and wait on events. But his 
humbler followers are not equally prudent. In the Standard 
of Monday we have “Tenant Farmer” declaring, quite 
truly, that “the encouragement of British corn-growing has 
received its death-blow, and the hope of the British farmer 
that last year’s duty was the thin end of the wedge in the 
direction of making corn production in this country a 
profitable industry has vanished.” The thin end of a 
wedge is worth little or nothing in itself, but as long as it 
remains in place it is always possible that it may be driven 
in further. ‘Tenant Farmer” is quite right in his read- 
ing of the situation. The prospect for Protectionists is far 
darker now than it was a year ago. Then they could cheer 
themselves with the thought that a Conservative Govern- 
ment—if not this one, then another—would awake to the 
necessities of British agriculture, and make the consumer 
pay to secure the farmer’s freedom to grow unprofitable 
crops. They cannot flatter themselves in this way any 
longer. A duty has once more been levied on corn, and it 
has been levied only to be taken off. Neither Mr. Ritchie 
nor Mr. Balfour, we may be sure, thinks the farmer’s vote 
“a quantity beneath consideration.” There are too many 
agricultural constituencies for them to fall into any such 
error. But they have to remember—what “Tenant 
Farmer ” forgets—that there are urban constituencies as 
well as rural ones, and that even in the latter labourers’ 
votes are worth as much as farmers’, while there are more 
of them. 

There is another consideration that increases our 
satisfaction at the removal of the Corn-tax, though it 
is not likely that it has weighed with the Government. 
It is that it is the removal of the only duty which could 
have been utilised in the interest of an Imperial Zollverein. 
When the question is first stated, the suggestion that 
Colonial goods should come into the British market on 
more favourable terms than foreign goods seems quite 
simple and natural. Why should not we favour our own 
flesh and blood by remitting for their benefit the duties 
we impose on the foreigner? The answer is that we cal- 
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not take off what we have not puton. If we are to remit 


i lonial produce, we must first have charged them 
oe ian This is the objection which would, as 
we hold, have proved fatal to any scheme of preferential 
tariffs supposing that it had been seriously taken in hand. 
Foreign and Colonial produce now come into the British 
market on equal terms. Before we can alter those terms 
to the advantage of the Colonist we must first alter them 
to the disadvantage of the foreigner. We must impose a 
burden on all our customers alike as a preliminary to 
favouring a particular group of customers by its removal. 
If the Corn-tax had remained, this would not have been 
true as regards Canada. Canada is a corn-growing 
country, and it would have been open to us to admit 
Canadian corn free of duty while continuing to charge the 
shilling a quarter on corn from Russia or Argentina or 
the United States. We are sincerely glad that the way 
to preferential tariffs is no longer to be: made straight in 


this fashion. 








RELIGION AND SCIENCE. 

N moving a vote of thanks on Saturday last at University 
College to Professor Henslow, who lectured on the 
subject of “Present-Day Rationalism: an Examination of 
Darwinism,” Lord Kelvin is reported to have said that he 
could not assert “that with regard to the origin of life science 
neither affirmed nor denied Creative Power. Science posi- 
tively affirmed Creative Power. Science made every one feel 
amiracle in himself...... Modern biologists were coming 
once more to a firm acceptance of something, and that ye a 
vital principle. They had an unknown object before them in 
science. In thinking of that object they were all agnostics. 
They only knew God in His works, but they were absolutely 
forced by science to admit and to believe with absolute con- 
fidence in a directive Power,—in an influence other than 
physical, dynamical, electrical forces... ... Let no one,” he 
urged, “be afraid of true freedom. They could be free in their 
thought, in their criticisms, and with freedom of thought they 
were bound to come to the conclusion that science was not 

antagonistic to religion, but a help for religion.” 


What is the most striking reflection on that expression of 
belief? It is suggested, perhaps, by a comment made by 
Lord Reay, who said that “it was a grand thing to hear that 
prince of science, Lord Kelvin, give his testimony on behalf 
of religion.” To what conclusion do those words lead? To 
this, surely: that if it is “a grand thing ” for a man of science 
to declare himself on the side of religion, then such a declara- 
tion is regarded by the majority of men as to a certain 
extent unexpected. It carries especial weight because that 
weight would be expected by the million to be thrown into 
the other scale. Men, that is, are naturally inclined to sup- 
pose the pursuit of deep knowledge to be antagonistic to 
adherence to religion; and when they hear that one of the 
greatest thinkers of the day has declared that a knowledge of 
the laws of the world we live in, fuller than the knowledge 
which they possess, has led him to religion, they are relieved 
and encouraged and strengthened. Before, they were afraid 
of thought, and in a sense distrusted the thinker; now that 
they have heard what the conclusions are to which the 
thinker has come, they are afraid no longer. If that is not 
the underlying significance of the comment we have quoted, 
would not the speaker have expressed himself differently ? 
Would he not have said that the “prince of science” had 
given his testimony, “as men would naturally expect, as a 
matter of course,” on behalf of religion? 


It is a wonderful and difficult spectacle, even if we admit 
and fully believe that it must be part of the Plan of the 
Creative Power, this distrust, innate in the majority of men, 
of their own powers of reasoning, and of their fellow-creatures 
who are known to be exercising the power of thought to the 
greatest extent of which they are capable. For if that dis- 
trust is probed and examined, it will be found to be deeply 
connected with the desire of men to have a religion and a 
creed. “Only believe” were the words spoken by Christ to 
the doubter, and to most men there is something subversive in 
the idea of deep search after truth when plain acceptance of a 
doctrine may seem to be all that those words ask of them. Yet 
is plain acceptance all that the words ask? Do they forbid the 
use of reasoning powers which especially differentiate men from 





animals? Surely they may be and ought to be taken with a 
wider and nobler application than that. If not, then the 
Parable of the Talénts is meaningless. The power to reason 
and to calculate, to make deductions from general principles, 
to induce huge conclusions from a convincing colléction of 
particulars, to guess as the empiricist guesses at great 
guiding laws, and then to search and see with deep care 
and earnestness whether known facts will fit in with cen- 
templated theories,—that is the talent of talents given to 
man, which he cannot and dare not, so far as in him lies, 
refuse to employ to the best purpose. If he is not to use it, 
why was he givenit? Yet men do so shrink even to-day, 
thousands of years after reasoned thought enabled their 
predecessors to erect monuments to the talent given to men 
such as the tombs and the temples of the Egyptian Kings. 
And why should they shrink? For to men using the talent 
rightly, the knowledge their talent can acquire for them 
cannot but make them happier. It may be that a man is 
terrified by the contemplation of the vastness of the ques- 
tions and the distances which present themselves to the 
astronomer, frightened by the realisation that stars are in- 
numerable. Let such a man go to the smallest things on the 
earth on which he lives: let him realise that it is not bathos to 
turn from suns to caterpillars. The stag-beetle, cutting 
out a space which months hence is to hold the horns 
that are not yet grown; the privet-hawk larva, invisible 
in its lilac and green on the stem on which it feeds; 
the tiniest moth laying the eggs which hold its young 
on the only leaves which its young will eat when they emerge 
from the egg; the slug, protected from death by its resem- 
blance to a rain-washed pebble; the edible butterfly arrayed 
like the poisonous, to keep its species alive-—can any man 
contemplating those small things, evidences as they are of 
detined order and progress in what can best, perhaps, be 
described as subconscious life, deny the existence of a Direct- 
ing Purpose and Power in all that he is allowed to see about 
him? Ought he to be afraid of using his talent ? ; 

There lies another question. Do men to-day shrink from 
exercising the powers of thought given them, and from 
allowing their fellow-men freely and openly to exercise those 
powers, more or less than they shrank two thousand years 
ago, when the Roman philosopher wrote that it was impossible 
to believe that the world he lived in could have come into 
existence by a “fortuitous concourse of atoms”? History 
gives but one answer—the only answer that could be given, 
indeed, if once it is conceded that there is order or progress 
in the affairs of men—that there must be, in the nature of 
things, the— 

“ One, far-off, Divine Event 
To which the whole Creation moves.” 

For the student of the history of human thought—epitomised, 
to some extent, in the history of Western civilisation—cannot 
but admit one great fact,—the progress of tolerance. Roman 
Emperors sent Christians to the lions of the amphitheatre; 
Galileo may or may not have been ill-treated by the Inquisition, 
but he was at least imprisoned; believers in the law of gravi- 
tation were denounced as enemies of religion; Darwin’s 
theories were described as blasphemous; Huxley was in- 
sulted by his opponents. To-day there isa difference; creation 
has “ widened in man’s view.” It may be true that no atheist 
ever has existed; that any man saying that no God 
exists “is a liar and knows he is a liar”; but it is certainly 
true that as the age of humanity increases, men become 
more and more tolerant of their fellow-men’s efforts to search 
after truth, and to expand their mental powers in that freedom 
of thought of which men ought not to be afraid. That, per- 
haps, is the sum and substance of reflection on Lord Kelvin’s 
speech; involving the recognition of, and the belief in, a vast 
and ordered scheme of beneficent education, leading men 
through blind worship of a Deity whose laws man accepted, 
if he did not understand them, to a maturer comprehension, 
however finite, however compassed, of the great Purposé and 
Plan of which man himself is taught that he is a part. 





COUNTY HISTORY FOR COUNTRY SCHOOLS. 


HEN the county authorities come to deal not only with 
the finance of, but to some extent with the subjects 





to be taught in, the schools, whether in the villages or county 
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towns, they might well make the interest now so general 
in the past of the shire give point and concreteness to the 
teaching of English history to the children. Apprecia- 
tion of local facts and traditions has already found exe 
pression in societies such as county field clubs and county 
antiquarian societies. Historical and architectural relics are 
no longer left to decay, or to take their chance in the survival 
of the commercially fittest. The maintenance of local 
museums and® the safe keeping of records and relics are 
more or less liberally provided for by those in control of 
local revenues. But all these are items or illustrations of 
the steady and continuous stream of English history, con- 
ditioned by the scenes in which the events took place and 
the movements and tendencies of the past found play. 
County history is the history of England seen in section. 
In the records of a particular shire the impress of great 
events may be stamped unevenly. They may contain more 
vivid impressions of certain periods than does the past of any 
other locality, or, again, the echoes of the drums and tramp- 
lings of another epoch may have only faintly reached the 
locality. But it may be said with some confidence that 
there is not a single county which does not illustrate by the 
unchallenged evidence of facts and records nearly every period 
of the story of our island. 


The value of this connection of local and particular events 
and survivals with the general truths and tendencies of 
history is very great. They are striking and suggestive 
beyond any others, and often gain in strength by their isola- 
tion. It is difficult in London, surrounded by a complex and 
crowded series of the memorials of the past, to disentangle 
the striking and “type” examples. In the counties these 
reminders more often stand alone. Taunton Castle and the 
Bloody Assize; Fotheringhay and the execution of Mary 
Queen of Scots; Newbury and its two battlefields; Old 
Basing and the siege of Basing House; Wakefield Bridge and 
the death of the Duke of York, are inseparably connected. 
Often a county relic or a locality is strikingly connected with 
events separated by a great distance of time, while it is always 
and for ever remarkable for natural beauty. Beaulieu Abbey, 
in the New Forest, is an example, which could he paralleled 
in many other parts of England. It was founded by King 
John, was the only abbey which did not obey the Pope’s 
order concerning the interdict, and its Prince Abbot accused 
Stephen Langton before the Lateran Council. Richard, 
“King of the Romans,” is buried there; Queen Margaret 
took sanctuary there; Perkin Warbeck was taken prisoner 
there; and its confiscation was a typical example of what 
occurred under Henry VIII. It would be possible and easy 
to illustrate cheaply in a “county reader” the changes and 
evolution of the modern mansion from the fortified house or 
castle, and to illustrate from known local sources the social 
history as well as the political history of the county,—to show 
that the sexton is almost the sole post-Reformation survivor 
of the old lay brethren of the ancient Church, performing 
nearly the same duties as his predecessor did in the days 
of the monasteries and mitred Abbots; that the guild halls 
remain as the only evidence of the most valuable social 
institution of the ancient county-town life; or that the 
money paid in lieu of a “meal tithe” was once cheer- 
fully contributed to keep the hounds which hunted 
the wolves in the now vanished forest on the hills. The 
story of religious change could be told with reference to the 
county churches, and in the least dry manner possible. The 
walls, towers, and church furniture are a complete and 
striking record, if only the labels are duly attached, while 
what may be called the church furniture is a table of marginal 
notes. In the church porch service was held during the 
interdict; it may even have been enlarged for the purpose. 
The sacring bell, still seen on some churches, and the 
squints into the chancel are part of the accessories of the 
ancient service. In another church is the box for Peter's 
Pence. By another springs a holy well, which was made 
an object of pilgrimage. The story of the Reformation is 
marked by the late date of the church bells, stolen and sold by 
the hungry Reformers, to whom Henry VIII. had left little 
to lay hands on; by the loss of the church plate, the removal 
of the rood (though the beam which supported the loft still 
stands), the breaking of the statues. There are even churches 


. a 
sanctuary grasped remains, and the chair in Which the 
suppliant might sit with his hand upon the altar, 


Great names, or names of men of varied memory 
in every county. Many of the hearers sprang from insignis 
cant villages and localities devoid of other memories " 
striking features. To teach the local children the story of 
their lives has adouble value to them. Encouragement ma 
come to others by comparing the early difficulties and iaias 
quent achievements of men of fame. But the story appeal 

. . . . 8 
with a peculiar force to the children who live in the parish or 
neighbourhood from which the famous soldier or explorer 
or successful merchant or writer sprang, children who dis 
compare his early surroundings with their own, and Picture 
in imagination what would be his position among them 
to-day. 

It might be that the leading points in the history of a whole 
county would be too extensive, in regard to area or facts, to 
make the personal appeal suggested above. If so, smaller areas 
might be taken. Parts of counties might be scheduled as to 
which instruction could be given. Histories of districts can bg 
made extremely interesting and suggestive, without being in 
any form a mutilation of the story of larger areas. Take, for 
instance, the “Land of Quantock,” by the Rev. W. H. Gres 
well (Taunton: Barnicott and Pearce). This is a descriptive 
and historical account of a district of striking natural features, 
written by a Quantock man born and bred. It is claimed that 
the county of Somerset itself reflects in a marked degree in its 
story the wider annals of England. Let us see how far in this 
account of a part of it the claim can be made good. Onitting 
the chapters on prehistoric times, the dawn of history, the early 
Church, and the coming of the Romans and of the Saxons, we 
find that in the district King Alfred had a house at Wedmone, 
after which presumably the Treaty of Wedmore was named, 
Down on the flats below was Athelney, where he took refuge 
from the Danes, and saw in a vision St. Cuthbert, who 
promised the restoration of his kingdom. There he built an 
abbey in thanksgiving, which was not dissolved till seven 
hundred years later, though not one stone now remains. In 
his will “Cantuetune” or Quantock town is duly mentioned, 
and one of his coins, minted at Watchet, on the Bristol 
Channel, is in Taunton Museum. Alfred of Spain, evi. 
dently a Spanish adventurer who had followed William 
the Conqueror, obtained lands in the Quantocks, and 
William’s cook was also rewarded in like manner (he had 
another manor near Godalming). Every child who reads 
history has to learn the name of Fulk de Breauté, 
leader of John’s mercenaries, who became Sheriff of six, or, 
as some say, of seven, counties, and imprisoned one of the 
King’s Judges because he had adjudged that he must pay 
damages at Dunstable Assizes. Fulk inherited Stoke Courey 
Castle, in Quantock Land, which this “ferocious and sanguinary 
ruffian” appears to have handed over to a friend, Henry 
Verney, to guard for him, with injunctions that he was never 
to give it up, except to himself or the King in person. But 
after Fulk was captured at Bedford, he wrote in Latin 
begging his friend to hand it over to the Sheriff, or else he 
could not guarantee hislife. Under the Plantagenets we hear 
first of the Lords Audley in the Quantocks, one of whom, 
James, became one of the first twenty-four Knights of the 
Garter, and also fought at Poitiers, as Froissart describes; 
while in the Taunton Museum is the sword of King Joln of 
France, surrendered to Sir John Warre, and formerly kept in 
the Warres’ ancient house at Hestercombe. One hundred and 
thirty years later the Lord Audley of the day, living at Nether 
Stowey, in the Quantock, was executed by Henry VII. for aiding 
the Cornishmen’s rebellion in favour of Perkin Warbeck. 
Perkin Warbeck himself gives reality to the Quantock “reader” 
by a batch of fines levied on local gentry and parsons for 
aiding him, and by his being brought prisoner to Taunton, 
where he confessed that he was an impostor. The passing 
of the monks is illustrated by the story of the various local 
religious houses, by the spacious days of Elizabeth, by the 
lives of various Somersetshire worthies, of whom Sir Richard 
Cross, Vice-Admiral to Drake in the Armada fight, is typical; 
and the days of the Civil War by the sieges of Taunton, 
Dunster Castle, and Bridgewater Castle, and the lives of 
Blake, John Pym, and other worthies on both sides in the 
great struggle of the rival forces. But in these and a long 
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ent play a part which to the ordinary student gives 
vivacity and freshness, and appeals with enhanced attraction 
to those born and bred in the county. The exciting episodes 
close with the events of the Monmouth Rebellion, and the 
ferocious reprisals following it. To the comprehension of 
Somersetshire fears of “ Popery” Mr. Greswell’s acquaint- 
ance with the story, both of local Puritan feeling and the 
past history of the county families, as well as of the trading 
towns and the apprehensions, even then surviving, of Romish 
aggression from Spain, and the neglect of the seas in times 
when Turkish pirates were hovering on the coasts of this 
maritime county in the days of Charles I., when a Roman 
Catholic marriage was in process of arrangement, lends much 


environm 


local colour. 

This, though a very short review of a local history, may 
possibly suggest the effect which teaching of the past of our 
country, based on the associations of a shire, may contribute to 
the intelligent understanding of the history of England. 





THE BIRD-SCARER. 

IRD-SCARING, or “ bird-starving,” as it is more pic- 
B turesquely called, is not a popular means of livelihood. 
In the first place, since the birds have no respect for the 
Sabbath, it necessitates seven days’ work during the week, 
and, what makes the grievance heavier, the work is of a 
peculiarly dull, unexciting order. It can easily be imagined 
that to pace round and round the same patch of ground, at 
intervals springing a rattle or firing an ancient gun, offers 
less variety than does the ordinary routine of farm labour, 
monotonous though this may appear to outsiders. The 
ploughman’s toil is shared by his carter-lad, even if there 
be not one or more teams within hailing distance: at worst 
he has the companionship of his horses, and is so much better 
off than the bird-starver, who, unless his beat include a fre- 
quented path, is dependent for society upon the rooks and any 
stray passer-by. Occasionally a lucky chance stations a 
fellow-victim on adjacent land, when the two make common 
cause against the dulness that besets them,—to the great 
content of the birds and the corresponding injury of the 
crops. Should the owner or some other equally unwel- 
come individual be descried approaching, the boys, who 
till now have been taking their ease side by side upon a 
convenient bank or fence, start apart; two agitated 
figures may be seen hurrying and stumbling in opposite 
directions, a gun is “loosed” with superfluous frequency, a 
rattle is sprung with commendable zeal, and the rooks—their 
brief orgie at an end for the nonce—fly off to tempt fortune 
elsewhere. Like the conies, the bird-starvers are a feeble folk, 
—the maimed, the halt, the weak, the sickly, are found in 
their ranks. In them meet the two extremes of the agri- 
cultural labourer’s term of service, so that it is no uncommon 
thing for him to end his working days as he began them,—by 
creeping over the land guarding the newly-sown seed. The 
only difference is that his rattle is replaced by a gun which 
his trembling hands can with difficulty load, and that life lies 
behind instead of before. Happily for them, the poor are 
little given to retrospection. It has already been said that the 
birds’ inconsiderate behaviour in raiding the fields on Sun- 
days as well as on weekdays is a grievance. Yet another is 
the employer’s omission to provide “scaring” lads who are 
too young to handle a gun with a noise-producer over 
and above that already supplied by Nature. A continued 
course of “’ollerin’” causes a strike on the part of the 
overworked vocal organs, and the boys become so hoarse 
that, as a victim informed the writer, they cannot answer 
the master’s questions when he happens to come their 
way, nor can they talk to one another as they walk 
home ‘after work. “I’udn’t ha’ minded that sa much,” he 
went on to say, “ but what bothered me more’n anuff was 
not bein’ able to ax the time o’ day, ’cause it med be my 
dinner-hour an’ I not knaw’t!” Such a state of things was 
not to be endured, and the lad, who possessed more wit than 
his bucolic appearance warranted, arranged with a neighbouring 
bird-starver, the proud owner of a watch, a code of signals by 
which the dire contingency might be averted. “When I 
waves my arm up an’ down to’un, that means,—‘ What's o’clock 
then?’ When he waves his’n forruds it’s as much as to say, 
—‘Dinner time.’ But if a flings’un back’erds that’s fur to 
tell ma,‘ Not ‘it awhiles.’” The speaker remarked in 





passing that to lose his voice thus doubled his work, because 
the birds were so tame that “arra-one has to run close 
anighst ’um afoor they'll fly off.” 


The bird-scarer’s cries are not inspiriting to the lonely way- 
farer, particularly during autumn, when the mournful sound 
adds a note of mystery to the season’s plaintive music. The 
writer remembers standing at the edge of a miniature plateau 
overlooking a gap in the hills. It was All Saints’ Day, 
and the bushes around were laden with blackberries fated 
to be left ungathered now, for the country-folk say that 
during the last days of October the devil draws his tail over 
this fruit; and who would risk eating what he had touched? 
Here and there among the dark berries gleamed white blossoms 
lying against gold and scarlet leaves. The road—a green 
turfed lane, like so many that wind among the downs—was 
bordered by low hedges, and in their friendly shelter lingered 
belated flowers. Honeysuckle climbed and blossomed there ; 
pink ragged robin, harebells washed pale by autumnal rains, 
white campion, red poppies, and yellow bedstraw formed the 
poor remnant of summer’s rainbow-hued host. On either side 
the ground rose in a gentle slope clothed with gorse and 
thickets of brambles, with ragged firs standing out above them 
here and there. In front the track plunged downwards to 
broad fields that swept away, billow after billow, wave upon 
wave, until they broke against the foot of the distant ridge 
that was veiled in blue-grey mist. It was no view of bare 
upland stretches whose subtle charm is discerned only by the 
eye that has learnt to penetrate their secrets. The beauty of 
this smiling expanse lay open to the casual beholder; it was a 
landscape rich in variety of form and colour, sewn thick with 
trees and shrubs in their most brilliant garb, and dotted 
with little beech coppices that had broken themselves off 
from the great flaming wood up yonder on the left. The air 
was quiet, not a leaf stirred. In this part of the world 
Autumn seldom does things by halves; when she is not storm- 
ing over the open fields or raging round doors and windows, 
she is sunk, as she was that day, in profound repose. Not a 
sound could be heard save the grating notes of the pheasants 
in the covers, when suddenly the cry of an unseen bird-starver 
trembled out upon the stillness. Again and again it was 
repeated, and as it died away in the distance and dusk came 
down, one could half have fancied that it was the wail of some 
lost spirit which haunted the solitudes. 


It is a proud moment for the lad when he is first entrusted 
with powder and gun. Shot he supplies himself with “ un- 
beknownst ” to the master, and kills his bird “ when 
it is nigh anuff.” His experience in the management 
of his weapon is purchased at considerable risk, and often 
at a more costly price. One boy began his career by 
putting in a double charge, and the effect was so startling 
that his relatives, who were ploughing some distance away, 
“reckoned” that “ Nark ha’ put summat into that ther’ gun.” 
Another youth cocked the trigger as a preliminary, rammed 
home the charge, which consisted of powder only, and forgot to 
remove theramrod. He was trailing the gun happily along, with 
his hand spread over the top of the muzzle, when, as was to be 
expected, it went off. Out flew the ramrod, passing between two 
of his fingers and inflicting no worse injury than a couple of 
grazes, which, however, “just about med I dance fur ten 
minutes.” The missile itself “flod away som’ers, an’ I never 
sin’un agen.” Even such exciting interludes as firing ram- 
rods into space failed to reconcile the boy to his occupation. 
“When I'd bin at bird-starvin’ three or fower ’ears, I got as I 
couldn’t abe’r it no longer, so I usted to lie down an’ go fast 
asleep. The guv’nor found me a time or two, an’ he was that 
wild. He set me to other work purty quick, which was just 
what I wanted an’ what I done it for.” The boys are less 
to be pitied than the old men, who in winter cannot move 
about quickly enough to stir their chilled blood. They may 
often be seen, bowed and tottering, seeking shelter under rick 
or tree from the driving wind and rain; and the layers of 
coats and waistcoats they pile on to keep out the cold is in- 
credible. One old bird-starver who is seventy-five years of 
age began work when a child of six by leading the plough- 
horses at the extravagant wage of a shilling a week. His 
mother had nineteen children, of whom fourteen lived to grow 
up; and so poor were they that bread was a luxury not tasted 
among them for sometimes two days together, the family exist- 
ing chiefly on boiled potatoes, or swedes and turnips from the 
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field.. Later, the boy found employment ata mill, and had fre- 
quently to lift as many as two hundred sacks in the day. Over- 
work and underfeeding produced some injury to the spine 
which made stooping difficult, and resulted in “a cur’us kind 
o’ trench as arra-one could pour water down wher’ the back- 
bwun did oughter be.” Despite these disadvantages, “my 
pooer dear back” is no small source of pride to its owner. 
When not tied to his fireside by bronchitis or rheumatism, 
he creeps about the land with a weapon as ancient as himself. 
He can do nicely, he says, if his work lies near home, because 
then he can slip in and havea cup of hot tea with his dinner, 
—a very different thing from cold tea in a bottle, which is his 
usual stimulant. One of his grandchildren lives with him 
because “’twud be so unked fur my missus if she’d narra soul 
to spake to whiles I wur away; ’twud worrit ma to think o’ 
she all alone.” Last winter he was ill, and was removed to 
the nearest hospital, where he was nursed with kindness and 
skill. But the separation from his wife proved too heavy a 
trial to be borne. “I’ve never been parted from my old 
ooman sence we've bin married,” he said, weeping piteously. 
“T wants to go back to her,—she’ve bin a good wife to ma all 
these ’ears.” And back he was sent rejoicing. Another of the 
“feeble folk,” an optimistic old fellow, is engaged, when not 
guarding the crops, in keeping the edges of the roads and 
field-paths neat. He was a widower, but at the ripe age of 
seventy-three he bethought him of taking a second wife. His 
choice fell on a widow two years younger than himself, and 
the couple, having been duly “called,” went to church 
together. After the ceremony, the parson offered his good 
wishes for their happiness, whereupon the bridegroom answered 
cheerfully: “Well, Sir, if sa be as we ben’t comfer’ble, we 
sha’n’t ha’ long to put up wit. Come along, old ooman,”—and 
tucking the bride’s arm under his, he left the building “as 
one still bent to find or make the best!” 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


A CADET BATTALION FOR LONDON WORKING 
BOYS. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Si1r,—So much is being written and said about the physical 
' training of young people, and so earnest a desire felt that a 
larger proportion of our lads should have some amount of 
military training, that I think your readers may be interested 
to hear of an organisation for enrolling and drilling working 
lads in London., The first Cadet Battalion was inaugurated 
at a meeting held in 1889 at Red Cross Hall, Southwark ; 
Lord Wolseley presided. Its headquarters are still in South- 
-wark, and the boys there continue to drill in the hall; but the 
organisation has developed, more than six thousand boys have 
passed through the ranks, and there are companies in eight 
districts,—namely, Southwark, St. Pancras, Chelsea, Stepney, 
‘Westminster, Pimlico, Bethnal Green, and. Hackney. The 
improvement in the physique of the boys who- join is 
very marked. I am always. being told to note how 
much a boy’s chest has expanded, how firm his muscles 
are, how erectly he walks, and I note with pleasure 
the brown and happy faces of the lads who return 
after the summer camp. But this is not all that has 
-been achieved. The boys have learnt that discipline, order, 
and service are noble things; they have learnt to act together, 
and that union is strength; they have come in contact with 
officers who have cared that they should be manly and good 
‘and strong. I venture to say confidently that no movement 
could have so well gathered in the more difficult. boys of a 
rough. neighbourhood and given them so much impetus 
towards good citizenship. A club is attached to each of the 
eight centres, where the boys meet one another, meet their 
officers, and a zealous, energetic spirit spreads among them. 
A large number of-the cadets have joined either the Army 
‘or Navy; many fought in South. Africa, and we know of 
thirteen who died there. Something has been done, but 
more might be done. It. is sad to know that boys between 
thirteen ‘and eighteen have frequently to be refused enrol- 
ment’ through the want of funds for uniforms and other 
expenses. Also,-our club in Southwark greatly needs 
substantial enlargement and repair if it is to. meet 
the: requirements of its members. At present necessary 





correspondence has to be carried out under grave diff 
culties owing to want of space. I and my colleagues think 
that those who care for such training for boys might join 

in trying to carry through a scheme for improving the club = 
.providing funds for enlarging our operations. The enlarge. 
ment will need £1,000, of which some £300 has been secured, 
I shall be glad to receive donations, whether large or small, 
and promises of annual help. The scheme has been started in 
memory of the late Colonel Salmond, who commanded the 
battalion, and of those former cadets who fell in South Africa, 
It is not easy to draw our rough London lads into any helpful 
share in our nation’s life; wild, isolated, unknown, they are 
not easily drawn into its public functions or made to feel the 
stir of its heart in joy and in sorrow. For fourteen years 
these our boys have been so organised as to be able to join in 
national festivities and national mourning. Some of them 
answered England’s call for soldiers. The records of the great 
and famous are kept by the nation in well-known places, 
Some of us think that the memory of these our cadets who 
gave themselves for their country’s service and died therein 
should be simply recorded with that of the Colonel who 
enrolled them as cadets, and then, like them, died for Eno. 
land’s sake; that this record should be in the house associated 
with their early training; and that their memory should be 
linked with an effort to make that house better fitted for 
those who now need to be gathered therein from the rough 
streets around, and to learn there lessons of perseverance, self. 
control, order, and devotion.—I am, Sir, &e., 

190 Marylebone Road, N.W. Octavia Hi, 


[We trust that the good work here described by Miss Octavia 
Hill will not be permanently handicapped by want of funds, 
for the work done in the London Cadet Corps is as invaluable 
morally us physically. Miss Octavia Hill’s connection wit) 
the organisation is a guarantee that it is not only sound at 
heart, but managed in a businesslike and sensible way.—Ep, 
Spectator. | 





THE LONDON EDUCATION BILL. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
S1z,—In your article on this Bill in the Spectator of May 2nd 
you make the excellent suggestion to eliminate the clauses 
giving the management of the schools to the Borough Coun. 
cils, and revert to the School Board practice of appointing 
managers for groups of schools, with rather larger powers 
than these Committees possess under the Board. This last 
point is of great importance. The School Board, in its ex. 
cessive love of centralisation, has gradually narrowed the 
powers of managers, until it has made them almost useless 
for the purposes for which they are supposed to exist. At 
present they can do little more, even in matters of routine, 
than make reports or suggestions to the Board, which that 
body either accepts or rejects. But even under this system 
they act as honorary inspectors, and perform a work of super 
vision which would otherwise have to be done by paid officials. 
Their abolition would, therefore, be a mistake even on economic 
grounds. .But the real value of the managers lies in a fact 
which is little known except to those who have acted in that 
capacity. It is not at our monthly meetings that our real 
work is done. It is not the control of the schools or the 
power to influence educational policy that we value. We 
think we qught to have a larger share of these. But the 
real value of the position of managers is the opportunity 
it affords to us of contact with the class from whom 
the children in Board-schools are drawn. Any one who 
is engaged in religious or charitable work in London knows 
how difficult it is to get access to the people we wish to 
influence, and how valuable as an introduction to the parents 
is our acquaintance with the children who know us through 
our visits to their school. At present there are about two 
thousand men and women acting as managers of London 
Board-schools. They are mostly people who take an active 
interest in the various agencies for bringing the leisured and 
the so-called “working” classes into touch with each other, 
and thus promoting that sense of comradeship which is the 
most precious possession of a civilised community. Surely 
education in its highest and widest sense will suffer if one of 
these agencies is destroyed. For this reason it is earnestly to 








be hoped that the London Education Bill will provide—as it 
apparently at.present does not—for the retention by the 
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whether the Borough or County Council, of the 


of the schools.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Barton R. VY. Mitts. 


authority ’ 
managers 


The Atheneum. 

[Our correspondent adds a most valuable argument for the 
retention of the present system of management. No person 
who knows anything of the social organisation of London can 
wish to disband this army of men and women voluntary 


workers.—ED. Spectator. | 





WOMEN AND THE LONDON EDUCATION BILL. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—The letter which has appeared in the Times from the 
secretaries of the Women’s Local Government Society shows 
very clearly the disabilities to which women will be subjected 
under the London Education Bill. I shall be extremely 
grateful if, in addition to this, you will allow me, in view of 
the threatened abolition of the London School Board, to 
remind your readers of the extent and of the serious character 
of the “ purely woman’s work” which is being done under the 
Board, and which by the Board’s extinction will be almost 
entirely withdrawn from the influence and control of 


women. 

I need not dwell upon the well-known facts that the girls and 
infants in the schools largely outnumber the boys, and that the 
female teachers are in a large majority; but I would point out 
that there are at present under the London School Board sixty 
centres for mentally defective children, having three thousand 
children on the rolls; eight centres for three hundred and 
thirteen crippled and physically defective children; three resi- 
dential homes for the blind and deaf, to which female nurses and 
inspectors are attached, all of whom have to be supervised; and 
four cottage homes for big deat boys. The housekeeping for the 
inmates of these homes, the clothing of the boys and girls, 
and all other household matters have to be attended to. 
There are homes where deat and blind children are boarded 
out, also specially requiring women’s attention, industrial 
schools for boys and girls, and pupil teachers’ centres where the 
young girls outnumber the boys. Besides all these, there are 
a hundred and eighty centres for cooking, a hundred and thirty- 
eight centres for laundry, and twenty-five centres for housekeep- 
ing; and needlework also is taught in all the “provided” girls’ 
schools. It is also the business of the women members of the 
Board to look into,the sanitary arrangements and all other 
matters affecting the health of the female teachers. And there is 
something perhaps more important still: in any special inquiry 
with regard to any complaint or any scandal in which a female 
teacher may be implicated, is it not imperatively necessary that 
at least one woman in authority should be a member of the Sub- 
Committee appointed to investigate such charges? All such 
matters as the above, I venture to assert, are dependent for their 
efliciency and proper management upon the knowledge and 
capacity of experienced women ; at present they fully absorb the 
time of the nine women members of the Board. How will they 
fare when they are left to be carried on by three or four women ? 
Yet by the terms of the Bill four is quite the outside number 
which may be looked for. One thing more: the average attend- 
ance of the women on the Board is higher than the average 
attendance of the members as a whole, exclusive of the President 
and Vice-President. Do not these facts suffice to show that 
important interests must suffer when they are deprived of the 
fostering care of women in authority ? 


L. T. Matter. 


—I am, Sir, &c., 
Dorincourt, Surrey. 





SOMALILAND. 
(To tHE Epiror oF THE ‘‘SprcTaTor.”’] 
Sir,—Your excellent article in the Spectator of *May 2nd on 
Somaliland applies a healthy tonic to the jaded politicians 
who are tempted to think that a great European nation can 
safely retire after a rattling defeat of a small force by a 
barbarian Power animated by racial hatred and religious 
fanaticism. History certainly repeats itself in Africa at short 
intervals. In 1881 an English Government, of euphemistic 
magnanimity, left the Transvaal after the defeat of an ill-led 
little force at Majuba Hill: with what costly results in the end we 
allknow. Then, seeing nothing but successful statesmanship 
in that pusillanimous evacuation, the same Government in 
1884 sent Gordon, with his life in his hand and without a 
force at his back, to check the blazing fire of Mahdist 
fanaticism—by the surrender of the Soudan. That policy 
Was coupled with what Gordon called “the indelible disgrace 
of abandoning the garrisons”; “the climax of meanness.” 


To-day there is the same temptation to recede from a task 
that is difficult only if we hesitate; the same temptation 


admit and repair the imperfect knowledge and inadequate 
preparation which led to disaster. Had there been an Intelli- 
gence Department in Somaliland at all like that which in 
1898, on the Atbara in April, and at Omdurman in Septem- 
ber, knew what force the enemy commanded, and had in hand 
all that was needed to defeat it, we should hear nothing now 
of retiring after the destruction of a fraction of a gallant 
little army, led by a few devoted British officers against over- 
whelming masses of crafty and courageous foes.—I am, 
Sir, &e., Hop On. 





NATIONAL SCOUTS. 
(To tue Epitor or THe “SprctaTor.”} 
Srr,—The remarks of “A Kentish Man” on the subject of a 
Corps of County Guides in the Spectator of April 18th are very 
much to the point. A Volunteer scout may be able to find 
his way about and be intimately acquainted with every road, 
and yet be of very little use unless he can give his command- 
ing officer minute information regarding the features of the 
country which will be valuable from a military point of view. 
Let me draw attention to an excellent means of acquiring an 
“eye” for country and for stimulating the interest of Volun- 
teers in such matters,—that is, the chart and compass com- 
petition as practised annually by the Volunteer Light Horse 
in Caleutta. The conditions under which this most pleasant 
and instructive competition is held are given in the Sheffield 
Daily Telegraph of November 22nd last, of which I send you 
a copy herewith. It will be seen that in awarding the marks 
great weight is attached to a quickly written report on the 
nature and strategical features of the country traversed. 
Such a competition, modified to suit altered conditions, 
might, as suggested in the Sheffield paper, very well be 
tried by Volunteers in this country.—I am, Sir, &c., 
BP. V¥. de 


IRISH LAND PURCHASE AND THE NATIONALISA- 
TION OF FORESTS. 
[To THE EpiToR oF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—Your suggestion in the Spectator of March 28th that 
this opportunity should not be lost of nationalising the forests 
of Ireland (as well as the game) should, I think, be pressed on 
the Government. The last vestiges of the once magnificent 
forests are disappearing, and these important sources of 
prosperity are practically derelict. Private exploitation has 
lamentably failed, and as regards forests must fail, as the 
proper rotation period extends from two to four generations 
of men. The recent storm has shown that the jumble system 
of private planting without regard to shelter or the natural 
position of each species is disastrous. Forests have been 
proved in Germany to pay well after a hundred years’ time 
when scientifically managed. It is a sound investment 
which will pay good interest after an interval, and in which 
the reserves are not (as in mines) always vanishing, but rather 
increasing rapidly. The standing crop in German State 
forests is valued at nine hundred millions sterling. In Austria 
there are now 11,618 sawmills worked by 79,487 horse-power, 
mostly derived from water. Think of the immense number of 
sturdy axemenand mechanics to keep these going, giving health- 
ful employment to the spare population in winter, which other- 
wise would emigrate or starve, as in Ireland. Think of the fine 
water-power in Ireland now running to waste. The forests 
there were cleared to make room for sheep when wool was 
dear and mutton was not grown cheaper in New Zealand. 
There are six million acres of waste land in Ireland, which, 
perhaps, support a hundred half-starved sheep and a shepherd 
per thousand acres. Much of this, if covered with timber, 
would, as in Germany, support ten to twenty families on a 
thousand acres, besides subsidiary timber trades. Here may 
be found a solution of the great problems of the unemployed, 
and the crowding of the hatf-nourished people like rabbits 
into towns, and the recruiting of the Army and establishment 
of a Reserve for national defence, at a cost to the nation 
infinitesimally small, as the men would be paid out of the 
timber in peace-time. Then we have the saving to the country 
of twenty-five millions now spent yearly in buying foreign 
timber, most of which can be grown at home. I find in the 
Timber Trades Journal review of the last year’s trade that 
prices have touched 50 per cent. above normal; that con- 








to commit a grave political error in Somaliland, rather than 


sumption is increasing, while supplies from all parts are 
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failing. It says: “The day of cheap pine timber is gone by, 
never to return.” “There are none,” it adds, “so blind as 
those who will not see. . that the forests accessible 
from rivers have been denuded of their timber.” Sir Thomas 
Roe, M.P., in the Magazine of Commerce for April, when asked 
if we can do without timber, answers: “No; wood remains 
an unchallengeable necessity of the age......A great 
source of shoftage will come from lack of reafforestation. Look 
at Wales, a very paradise for timber cultivation. Why is there 
not a big State-aided scheme here?” The same thing applies 
to Scotland. In the British Isles twenty million acres of 
waste land exist, half of which, experts say, would pay to 
grow timber on. For Ireland the moment has come when 
provision can be made to nationalise the waste lands and 
plant them. Irish Members of Parliament should urge on 
the Government the immense future benefit and source of 
employment that would result, which would stay emigration, 
and restore to the storm-swept lands of the West, rapidly 
deteriorating in fertility from washing away of the soil, the 
national protection which Nature intended, and equalise the 
extremes of climate. It is scarcely a coincidence that all 
European countries which rely (like England) on sea-borne 
timber have allowed their forests to disappear. Italy, Greece, 
Sicily, Cyprus, Spain, have fallen from a high state of pros- 
perity to be the most poverty-stricken of people, while Ger- 
many and other countries which have protected their forests 
can grow enough for their own consumption and export as 
well, and possess a teeming and ever-increasing population.— 
I am, Sir, &e., Tos. W. WEBBER, 
late Forest Department, India. 





WANTED—AN IRISH SIR WALTER. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—Your note to my letter in the Spectator of May 2nd 
tempts me into adding a final word upon the above subject, 
and if my view proves in the end to be entirely wrong no one, 
believe me, will be better pleased than myself! 


The proof of a book is the reading of it, and a romance dealing 
with some historic period in Ireland which combines the cheerful 
with the accurate may be, and I hope is, coming to us, but we 
must wait till it does soto judge of it. As you truly say, “the 
alchemist does not want gold prepared for him, he makes it”; but 
is not such an alchemist more likely to be a great poet than a 
novelist, however brilliant? Of course a lively and eminently 
readable historic tale might be laid in Ireland, as it might be laid 
anywhere—say in Lapland or Iceland—so long as it was clearly 
understood to be a piece of pure invention, having little or no 
connection with the events of the period in which it was supposed 
to be enacted. Again, the adventures of an Irishman serving 
abroad would naturally follow the adventures of the flag under 
which he fought, and an [rish “ Quentin Durward,” especially a 
“Quentin Durward” of the eighteenth century, is well within the 
powers of any vigorous romancer, and will, I hope, shortly be 
handled by one. Keeping Sir Walter still before our mind’s eye, 
but looking at the matter now from the side of domestic romance, 
it is easy to see that there is abundance of materials of this 
kind in Ireland, and that there is no reason—or only one reason 
—why an Irish “ Bride of Lammermoor” or “ Antiquary ” might 
not be written to-morrow. A correspondent of yours last week 
mentioned Miss Edgeworth and “Castle Rackrent” in this con- 
nection, and it has long been my own conviction that had Maria 
Edgeworth not been drawn out of her proper sphere into 
the pursuit of a very futile utility, that wonderful little work 
of art would in all probability have been followed by other 
and even greater ones, though they would not, I fancy, have been 
exactly what we mean when we speak of historical romances. 
For tragedy—large, dramatic tragedy—no stage in the whole 
world can be better prepared than the history of Ireland. If we 
can conceive some such theme as King Lear laid there, we shall, I 
think, see at once that the personal pity and tragedy of it would 
be deepened tenfold by the yet greater tragedy of a race and a 
country, for which it would serve as the interpreter and the em- 
bodiment. A Sophocles or an Aeschylus could ask for no better 
material, and even in far feebler hands it could scarcely fail, it 
seems to me, to be a moving one. For this reason, if I may 
venture to stray into another personal opinion, I have felt 
tempted sometimes to regret that so much poetical talent, so 
much highly trained skill and technical knowledge, should have 
been expended of late by Irishmen upon the reproduction of an 
immeasurably remote past, one which it is not only practically 
impossible that they should really know anything about, but 
which happens to be also the only one which already possesses a 
fine, if archaic, literature of its own. Is it not, Sir, rather as if 
every English poet and ballad-writer had persisted in working 
over and over the materials originally used by a Cynewulf or a 








: os te 
Caedmon, instead of passing on from there to the other new 
and quite as fertile pastures which awaited them beyond?’ ™ 


—I am, Sir, &ce., E. L 


[We regret to be obliged to put an end to this interesting 
correspondence.—Eb. Spectator. ] 





THE LAND OF THE BLACK MOUNTAIN, 
[To THE Epitor oF THE “Sprcraror.” | 
Sir,—Your notice in the Spectator of April 25th of a book 
called “The Land of the Black Mountain” gives such a false 
impression of a very worthy nation that I feel bound to protest 
on behalf of the Montenegrins, and more especially against the 
sentence about their “quiteartless way of cheating in buyingand 
selling.” My own experience is—and I have visited Montenegro 
three successive summers—that Montenegrin prices are 
moderate, often astonishingly so, their change correct, and 
their coin good. I have travelled alone and quite unarmed 
and without introductions, and have everywhere met with 
great kindness and courtesy. I have, for instance, been put 
up for the night and given supper, a barbaric enough meal, 
but the best my host could produce, for the modest sum of 
eighteenpence. I have been supplied with excellent ponies, 
and have been guided over rough mountain tracks by affable 
though wild-looking Albanians, who were plentifully stuck 
with weapons, and whose heads were wound up in white 
handkerchiefs; and I have found that both Montenegrin and 
Albanian stick to their bargains and never strike half-way for 
higher pay, as is the unpleasing habit of the South Italian 
and others. As to the national custom of carrying arms which 
your reviewer refers to rather sarcastically, the traveller need 
be under no apprehension on that account. Montenegro's 
turbulent neighbours make the custom a necessity. A 
traveller who does not trample upon the prejudices of the 
Mahommedan portion of the population—and I regret to say 
that I heard over there of Englishmen who had thought it 
funny to do so—runs, I believe, no more risk in Montenegro 
than in West Europe ; is, in fact, probably safer than in parts 
of South Italy and Spain. As to the blood feuds, it would not 
be difficult to collect a sufficiently blood-curdling list of murders 
in London also. I met a man in Dalmatia who was under the 
impression that people in London were liable to be thrown 
into the Thames any night by masked ruffians if they ventured 
out after dark. He considered his own land far safer.—I am, 
Sir, &e., M. Evite Dovruay, 
20 Ellerdale Road, Hampstead, N.W. 








POETRY. 


A WAVE OF THE SEA. 
O you who scan your faith with anxious look, 
And half believing still a sign require ; 
Lest the new wisdom of the next new book 
Should show your God mere child of your desire; 





I tell you, if the star-lit silence spoke 
For your sake; and your sadness to dispel, 
Out of the night a white-winged music broke, 
Such as of old o’er upland pastures fell ; 


Yes—and much more—if, as you stood in fear 
Whether to take or leave Him, there drew nigh 

The Christ Himself, and said in accents clear : 

“ Behold My hands, My feet, that it is I”; 


You would but say: “My mind is so unstrung, 
For ever harping on a single chord, 
It seemed to me one night that angels sung: 
I could have said that I had seen the Lord!” 
A. M. NewrTon, 








ART. 
osishcatiiaadiais 
THE ACADEMY. 
THE Summer Exhibition of the Academy is as large and a8 


indiscriminate as ever, and thus the true answer to the yearly 
repeated question, “ What sort of an Exhibition is it this 
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” ins as of old,—namely, that the usual average has 
ae itined: It would need a quite impossible number of 


ise this average, which certainly cannot 

‘vine, The lump is so great that a search has 
e te ~. for the leaven, which, although it is there, fails to 
a a its proper result. To Mr. J. W. Waterhouse alone 
2 + we look this year for pictures of ideal beauty. The three 
ya sent by this artist are all beautiful, and though 
Sey reveal nothing new, are none the less welcome. The 
Jarge work, Echo and Narcissus (No. 16), shows the painter at 
his very best in the figure of the nymph, This figure possesses 
ina high degree that strange and indescribable thing which 
we call beauty. The splendidly turned head and noble torso 
show that the painter has imbibed much ot that rhythmical 
quality, that “lyric ory ” in pigments, found in the works of 
the Renaissance. But though the spirit is there, there 
is no suggestion of imitation. Mr. Waterhouse never tries 
to recreate the work of the past and pretend to be 
a Venetian. Although ideal, his work remains modern. 
The figure of Narcissus, lying flat and foreshortened, is not 
so successful as that of Echo. ‘The face is a fine one, but 
the disposition of the body is somewhat awkward. The 
general colour and harmony are of great beauty; but the 
execution in places shows signs of being thick and clogged. 
Of the two smaller works, perhaps the Wéindjlowers (No. 204) 
is the more beautiful, with its sense of movement in the figure 
and landscape, and delicate harmony of purple and green. 
Another lovely piece of colour is Mr. Abbey’s Pot-Pourri 
(No. 209). The picture owes its chief charm to the painting of 
the iridescent white walls of the room, where the ladies of 
the time of our grandmothers are collecting and drying 
rose-leaves. This work shows the artistic sensitiveness of 
the painter. The subject demands lightness of touch and 
grace of handling, for to treat such a subject with force and 
power would have been absurd. Mr. Abbey, like the true 
artist he is, suits his means to his end. 


masterpieces to ra 


Mr. Sargent is distinctly disappointing. Some of his 
portraits of ladies seem to approach dangerously near a 
formula, and the mechanism of the painting has a tendency 
to assert itself. If the Velasquez lady with a fan in the 
Wallace Collection could be hung next to Mr. Sargent’s Lady 
Evelyn Cavendish (No. 19), the latter would be reduced to 
brilliantly handled paint, while the former would have the 
quiet mystery of life. Asat the New Gallery, we are painfully 
struck by the imitators of this painter’s manner. In most 
of the rooms are to be found groups of ladiesin white. Mr. Sar- 
gent has hardly risen to the occasion in his portrait of The Earl 
of Cromer (No. 458). ‘The picture is a good and sound piece of 
work, without affectation, but also without imagination, There 
is little in this gentleman sitting by his writing-table which 
suggests the successor of Pharaoh; and here the artist was at 
fault, for he might have suggested this with strict adherence 
to the visible characteristics of his subject. The man who 
has given justice, peace, law, security, to the Land of the 
River, and that not by force but by force of character, does 
not speak from the canvas as he ought, and, for example, as 
Sir Joshua’s Lord Heathfield speaks. Sir Joshua’s portrait 
lets us read in his eyes and aspect of the siege of Gibraltar, 
and all the pride and all the pain of that great ordeal. 
Mr. Furse has, on the other hand, painted a portrait of 
Lord Charles Beresford (No. 218) which is a legitimate 
descendant of the heroic naval portraits of the eighteenth 
century. The treatment of the uniform is most skilful, 
and by means of the white-lined cloak it is made pictorial. 
The head is thrown into strong relief by the smoke 
from the funnels of the ship on the bridge of which the 
Admiral is standing. The nautical details are introduced 
with perfect skill. We are not bored by circumstantial 
accounts of fittings and the details of a battleship. A white 
rail runs across the bottom of the picture held by the white- 
gloved hand, but the artist has made that rail a symbol for 
the whole ship. With so many examples on the walls of 
how people in uniform should not be painted, it is indeed 
a pleasure to find such a work as this, which gives not 
only the appearance of the subject of the portrait, but 
the moral and intellectual atmosphere as well, and at 
the same time is a fine example of the art of painting. Mr. 
Furse also has a very large group, the Return from the Ride 
(No. 471), which represents a lady standing in front of her 








husband, who rides a black horse. The figure of the lady, who 
stands in the foreground, is cut off by the frame, and is not 
seen at fulllength. This fact, taken together with the careful 
way in which nothing in the picture is seen completely, makes 
for freedom, but also gives the composition a fragmentary 
effect. The lady hides half the horse’s head and part of the 
man, while a dog hides the horse’s legs, itself being partly 
hidden by the frame. The result is to throw the figure of the 
lady into great prominence; but the means taken to achieve 
this end are a little too obvious, the mechanism a little too 
visible. Nevertheless, we may search the Exhibition in vain 
for any other picture in which such an ambitious theme has 
been handled with such confidence, mastery, and beauty. It 
would be hard to find a better piece of feminine portraiture 
in this Exhibition than this lady in her exquisite pink 
dress, at once so graceful and so dignified. Before leaving 
the portraits a work by Mr. Loosely, a Portrait of a Lady 
(No. 526), must be noticed. It is a most beautiful and 
sympathetic painting of an old lady in black. The face is 
modelled with great skill and refinement, and the colour is 
quiet and harmonious, while the work shows power in the 
rendering of character. 


In sea-pictures Mr. Napier Hemy is easily first. His Youth 
(No. 89) is a marvellous realisation of the beauty of movement 
in the sea. ‘There is a fine contrast between the fierce 
struggle of the yacht and of the young men who navigate 
it, and the resistless sweep of the waves. The visitor should 
note a freshly painted sea-picture, St. Helena Fishermen 
(No. 364), by Mr. J. Fraser. The colour of the sky is good, 
and the whole work full of movement and soft light. The 
avoidance of strong dark even in the cliffs assists the 
feeling of diffused light which is the charm of the picture. 


By far the most successful of Mr. Alfved East’s pictures is 
his Morning in a Berkshire Meadow (No. 468), for the reason 
that there is much less straining after effect in it than in 
his other pictures. Too often, as in The Castle of Coeur 
de Inon (No. 761), the effect is stagey and forced. In 
the quiet meadow with the poplars and stream the 
material has been dealt with simply and naturally; there 
is no feeling of the natural forms being contorted for effect. 
The pale silvery key of the colour is beautiful, and the know- 
ledge shown of free form great, and there is in this picture a 
certain reserve of treatment which of late has been lacking in 
Mr. East’s work. Mr. Adrian Stokes repeats his success at the 
New Gallery in his Autwmn among the Mountains (No. 275). 
Sober, though rich in colour and most accomplished in 
drawing, this picture stands out in dignified contrast to the 
ordinary Academy landscape. Another work which is removed 
from the ordinary is Mr. H. W. Adams’s Winter Sunshine (No. 
684). The composition, the drawing, and the painting are 
good, and the artist has made out of this snow scene a 
harmony full of light and colour. 


In the water-colour room is to be seen an impressive picture 
of astorm called The Rescue (No. 919), by Mr. E. Briggs. What 
makes the work so striking is that no incident is insisted on, 
and the human portion of this drama of storm is not made too 
prominent. Thecolourissombre, and great breadth of treatment 
prevails, parts being merged in the whole. Mr. L. M. Powell's 
Edinburgh from the Calton Hill (No. 884) is remarkable for 
a finely painted sunset sky, as well as for the romantic feeling 
the artist has put into this vision of the smoke-laden city 
lying beneath the sunset. It is so easy to make a picture of 
this kind either dull and prosaic, or else unreal and fantastic; 
but Mr. Powell has struck the right note, and has given the 
poetry of the wonderful castle-dominated town without losing 
touch of reality. The jump from the foreground over the 
intervening space to the castle is successfully managed, and 
thus the chief difficulty in a composition of this kind is got 
over, and we are allowed to look in and beyond without being 
drawn down to the earth at our feet. The visitor to the 
gallery is advised to make special acquaintance with the 
following works, which will repay the labour spent in searching 
for them :—Nos. 11, 61, 66, 72, 94, 133, 442, 453, 742. 


In the foregoing notice only pictures that could be praised 
have been discussed; in another article an attempt will be 
made to deal with the pictures on which an adverse judgment 
must be passed, for the inclusion of such works raises the 
whole question of the Academy. 


H. 8. 
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BOOKS. 


——~—— 
THE PROBLEM OF THE PERSIAN GULF.* 


Wz2art is most of all wanted to illuminate the discussion of the 
problem of the Persian Gulf is a good supply of trustworthy 
facts. It ds all very well to argue matters of high policy on 
general principles, but such a plan is apt to decline to the level 
of the Russophobe Member of Parliament who provided Philip 
Firmin with bread and butter. Where the Persian Gulf and 
its neighbouring territories are in question accurate knowledge 
of the local conditions is peculiarly necessary, since our policy 
in all parts of the world is vitally affected by our line of 
conduct in the Gulf,—as Captain Mahan and other students 
of foreign affairs have so well shown. All three of the books 
now lying before us are of singular value in this respect. 
They are all the work of first-hand observers, and deserve 
a respectful reading even from those who cannot agree 
with all their conclusions. We must draw a line between 
a@ man’s report of what he has seen and the infer- 
ences which he derives from it: the one may be most 
useful, though we reject the other, as is the case 
with some of Mr. Whigham’s conclusions from a series 
of valuable observations, for which we are none the less 
grateful that they seem to us to point to a different con- 
clusion from his. Mr. Whigham’s book is the outcome of a 
recent journey which he undertook at the suggestion of Lord 
Curzon, and on behalf of the Morning Post. He had the 
advantage of accompanying Colonel Kemball, the British 
Resident in the Persian Gulf, on his winter tour of inspec- 
tion, and added the valuable assistance of the British and 
other officials to his own powers of keen and intelligent 
observation. Sir William Willcocks is one of the greatest 
living authorities on irrigation questions, as his public work 
in Egypt has abundantly testified. His testimony to the 
possibilities of restoring the bygone wealth of Mesopotamia 
by an irrigation system similar to that which has paid so well 
in Egypt is highly interesting. Lastly, the statesmanlike 
thought and width of outlook which mark all the work of 
M. Chéradame are conspicuous in his new book, of which the 
greater part deals with the Baghdad Railway. All three 
books should be read with care by every one who is concerned 
with the most urgent problem that looms upon us at this 
juncture from the fascinating but mystifying East. 


Mr. Whigham’s book is the most important of the 
three. We are glad to be able unreservedly to praise the 
acumen and industry that he has brought to bear upon his 
subject; his chapters on trade are particularly valuable, and 
we could wish that his advice on this matter might be 
laid to heart by our politicians as well as our merchants. 
Russia has spent great sums on subsidising her trade with 
Persia,—half-a-million sterling on the road from Teheran to 
Resht (whose construction, by a singular freak of social 
economy, has actually increased the cost of transport by about 
10 per cent.), in addition to bounties that at present amount 
to about £100,000 a year. Great Britain spends nothing for 
the benefit of her Persian trade beyond the steamship subsi- 
dies, which come to £2,000 a year, and yet it is quite holding 
its own. It need not be very difficult to draw a conclusion 
which is slightly at variance with the theories of Mr. Whig- 
ham. Heseems to think that what our merchants need is a 
railway system linking the Gulf with Northern Persia, and 
urges that we should anticipate the “railway policy” by 
which he believes. that Russia is prepared to extend her 
Empire over Persia as she has extended it over Manchuria. 
We are not at all sure that Russia is eager to carry out such 
a policy; and we are fairly certain that it would not be worth 
our while to “anticipate” her. A land like Persia, with its 
wide territory, scattered population, and lofty mountain 
ranges, is no good field for railway enterprise. If Russia 
chooses -to extend her railway system through it, she will have 
to spend great sums unprofitably: those who know the 
country best are of opinion that a railway carrying coal and 
supplies from Russia to a naval station on the Persian Gulf 
might even cost more than Port Arthur, which has seriously 





* (1) The Persian Problem. By H. J. Whigham. London: Isbister and Co, 
[l2s. 6d.]——(2) La Question d’Orient. Par André Chéradame. Paris: Plon- 
Nourrit.——(3) The Restoration of the Ancient Irrigation Works on the Tigris, 
By Sir William Willcocks, Cairo: National Printing Department, 








disorganised Russian finances. As means for the encou 
ment of trade, railways in Persia would certainly not benefi 
the Russian trader so much as the British merchant. a 
the benefit that they would confer on our trade is ee 
ably greater, outlay for outlay, than that of the less * 
pensive but more practical mule-track,—at any rate oa 
the wild tribes of Southern Persia. The fact is that railway, 
building in Persia promises to be only profitable to those ft 
stand aside and let others engage in it. With this exception, 
Mr. Whigham’s remarks on our trade with Persia are fyl] of 
sound suggestion. Yet the conclusion to which the shrewd 
observer is most likely to come is that the whole trade of 
Persia, with its scattered population of five, or even ten 
millions, is not an adequate object for Britain and Russia to 
quarrel about. 


Great interest will be taken in Mr. Whigham’s fy} 
and thoughtful account of our political relations with 
Russia on the Persian Gulf and in the neighbouring 
territories. At present the logic of facts, quite apart from 
any diplomatic reasoning, tells us that Russia’s control oye 
the whole of Northern Persia is practically complete, and 
that we cannot interfere with it. The existence of ths 
Russian bank at Teheran ; of the two “ Russian roads,” as they 
are significantly called, which have done so much to elevate 
the prestige of the Czar in Persia; of the force of Persian 
troops, with Russian officers, maintained at Teheran under 
Kosakowski, a man of great strength of character, tact, 
and knowledge of the people with whom he has to 
deal—which Mr. Whigham does not mention in his cata. 
logue of Russian influences—and, most of all, the strategical 
position of the Russian forces that are maintained within 
striking distance of Tabriz and Meshed,—all show that the 
northern half of Persia is helplessly in the grip of Russia when 
she chooses to tighten it. The rapid development of the 
great Transcaucasian province which passed from Persia to 
Russia not very long ago, contrasting as it does with the 
backward state of the Shah’s dominions, affords good moral 
and political reason why we should be content to accept this 
leading fact in the case. On the other hand, our influence 
in the South of Persia and among the wild tribes who inhabit 
the shores of the Gulf goes little farther than the range of 
our ships’ guns. Mr. Whigham’s remarks on Bandar Abbas 
and the effect on our defensive policy which would follow its 
occupation by Russia, or the appearance of Germany at the 
terminus of the—now somewhat chimerical—Baghdad Railway 
on the Gulf, deserve careful study. It is quite probable that, 
as Captain Mahan has pointed out, the occupation of a port 
on the Gulf by a foreign Power—especially Russia or Ger: 
many—would necessitate a troublesome and expensive change 
in the great system of defence that now guards our route to 
India and the Far East. If Russia were deliberately hostile 
to us, her possession of such a naval station as she might 
acquire, according to Mr. Whigham, in the strait between 
Kishm Island and the mainland would be a serious menace to 
our chief lines of communication. On the other side there is 
a strong argument. It is clear from historical experience 
that we shall always provoke the hatred, if not the open hos 
tility, of Russia as long as we continue to stand between her 
and the satisfaction of her great national ambition,—an ice 
free outlet to the sea, a port on what the Russians call “the 
warm water.” Itis a question for consideration whether we 
are likely to gain more by keeping Russia away from the 
shores of the Persian Gulf, as we have in the past kept her 
away from the Mediterranean, or by permitting her to fulfil 
her historical and national ambition, even at the expense of 
the additional precautions which it might become necessary for 
us to take in our own territory. However, Lord Lansdowne 
has made it clear that we are still committed to the former 
policy. 

Another question on which the books of Mr. Whigham and 
M. Chéradame, and still more the interesting pamphlet of Sir 
William Willcocks, throw light is that of the possibilities 
of Mesopotamia. In the opinion of some high authori- 
ties, the district lying east of the Tigris, which was once 
traversed by the great Nahrwan Canal, affords the best 
field for the investment of capital that the world has 
yet to show. Sir William Willcocks, whose Egyptian 
experience qualifies him to speak with so much weight, 
gives strong reasons for believing that money speut in 
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‘ ancient fertility of the Chaldaean Empire may 
— - able ¢han that which has been devoted to 
— scala  eaahatian of Egypt. He shows, on the faith 
penis bably unequalled experience of the marvels which 
¢ ge by a scientific system of irrigation, that 
= t = millions sterling spent on the delta of the Tigris 
rece fe in a return of 200 per cent.,—the reclaimed lands 
he's worth, at his modest computation, sixty millions. Here 
7 Pr better field for the investor than building railways 
t i soo pay and will only involve us in difficulties with 
eer It is easy to see that our policy in the Middle East 
should be based on a sound and durable understanding with 
Russia, which ought not to be difficult to attain. In N orthern 
Persia we should acknowledge the inevitable domination of 
Russia, contenting ourselves with insisting that no unfair 
obstacles shall be put in the way of British trade in the 
South. Unfortunately our Government has within the last 
few days adopted a very different policy,—the policy of for- 
bidding Russia access to the warm water. This policy, however, 
is discussed by us elsewhere, and we will not repeat here the 
potent arguments against making fear of Russia the cardinal 


point in our foreign policy. 





OUR PARTY GOVERNMENT AS OTHERS SEE IT.* 
To the average Englishman who has taken the intellectual 
trouble to understand something of the meaning of the causes 
which have made us what we are in the world there generally 
comes in time a curious experience. Nations, like individuals, 
he observes, have their little amiable vanities. They like to hear 
what others think of them and of their affairs. Witness the 
vogue in the United States after seventy years of De Tocque. 
ville’s generalisations on American democracy, or after fifteen 
years of Mr. Bryce’s lucid disquisitions on the American 
Commonwealth. Witness nearer home the prominence given 
in the columns of the daily Press to the remarks of the intelli- 
gent foreigner on things British, We have the record of the 
profound impression made on his mind by the regulation 
of the traffic in the streets by the London policeman, or 
by the merit of the advertisement pictures exhibited on our 
street hoardings. We have his far-reaching deductions drawn 
from the cruelty which he distinguishes in our sports, or 
the inbred paganism which he observes to be distinctive of 
the national character. To the common man who has paid 
the ante in thinking for himself the experience in question 
comes sometimes with all the force of a shock, leaving him 
afterwards perhaps a trifle too cynical or too contemptuous 
to be merely philosophic. What poor superficial stuff it often 
is. How wide of the mark such passing criticisms usually 
are,—praising us for the wrong things, blaming us at the 
wrong places! How absolutely mistaken, more likely than 
not, are these estimates of the intelligent outsider of the dis- 
tinctive forces that have created us in history, and which make 
and maintain the great complex of life and order throughout 
the English-speaking world. M. Ostrogorski in the work 
before us has attempted a task at which many a man of 
courage and insight would have faltered. In the two volumes 
on Democracy and the Organisation of Political Parties, 
translated from the French by Mr. Frederick Clarke, he has 
undertaken to give us nothing less than a history and a 
criticism of the most characteristic of all the institutions 
of the English-speaking peoples,—party government. The 
system of government by party as it exists at present in 
Britain and in the United States, and as M. Ostrogorski has 
undertaken to study it, is, to our mind, the most absolutely 
distinctive product of the political genius of the English- 
speaking peoples. To understand it is to understand not in 
part but thoroughly. It is to understand the character of the 
causes that have made us, and of the struggle out of which 
we have emerged in history. It is to know us even as we 
know ourselves only after enlightenment. 


How is a foreigner to undertake such a task? There 
can be no doubt as to the pains which the author has 
taken with his work. Sincere it is, accurate, fair-minded, 
laborious, full of detail, abounding in shrewd remarks, and 
also, it may be added, garrulous to an extreme degree. But 





: : Democracy and the Organisation of Political Parties. By M. Ostrogorski. 
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as an effective study of party organisation and the institution 
of party government in Great Britain and the United States 
M. Ostrogorski’s book has, we think, small claim on the atten- 
tion of the more serious student. Of philosophical insight there 
is little. The author observes the vast machine of party govern- 
ment in England and the United States with something of 
that kind of shrewdness with which the Eastern mind judges 
Western progress, or with which, for instance, the leaders 
of the Boer forces estimated the British strength in the 
recent war. Incisive the criticism is, sometimes disparaging, 
often gloomy and pessimistic. At times it seems to be 
wonderfully acute. Yet it is all on the surface. Of the 
essential meaning of party government as a whole, of its 
extraordinary sensitiveness to the hidden forces that control 
it, of its inherent power of self-adjustment, of the deeper 
springs of its life, there is no real perception. M. Ostrogorski 
has given us a remarkably clear study of party organisation 
as a piece of mechanism. But of the party system as a 
thing instinct with life, as the characteristic institution of 
the peoples in the fullest flood of Western activity, as the 
condition in which our progress is maintained only as life 
itself is maintained, as the constant mean between two 
antagonised forces organised for all they are worth, and by the 
very nature of things permanently in conflict, there is not 
the least understanding. 

The break-up of the old political and social régime which 
preceded the rise of modern party government in England is 
very well described in the first of the two volumes. The 
growth of the theories of individualism under the influence of 
the writings of Adam Smith, Paine, Bentham, J. S. Mill, and 
the Philosophical Radicals generally, marks an important 
period, which is effectively dealt with. The decomposition 
of the old ideas in Church and State, and the gradual 
triumph of new conditions, are vigorously put before the 
reader. Yet it seems to us to be characteristic of M. Ostro- 
gorski’s work that the meaning of the principles which were 
governing the transformation has been largely missed. The 
keynote of the book, for instance, is to be found in the 
author’s agreement with Mill in imagining that, the political 
emancipation of the individual having been accomplished, the 
grave preoccupation of the future is with the party tyranny 
to which he thinks the individual has surrendered himself. 
M. Ostrogorski accordingly holds that a fatal defect. in our 
representative system has been that of giving to a numerical 
majority all power instead of a power proportional to its 
numbers. He says, therefore, of Mill’s scheme of proportional 
representation :— 

“ As propounded by Mill it was really a great landmark in the 
history of political thought and in the art of political legislation. 
It was the first and still remains the most important practical 
attempt that has been made to organise numbers in democracies.” 
From the standpoint from which representative government 
is usually viewed on the Continent of Europe this comment 
is natural. Yet nothing can be more completely at variance 
with the spirit and meaning of English government by party 
than this, or indeed any other, scheme of proportional repre- 
sentation. The essence of the English party system is two 
parties, and two parties only, permanently organised, perma- 
nently confronting each other, permanently in opposition on 
every important question of public policy. It is only when 
we understand the triumph in our history of the principle 
that no party or power in either Church or State can be 
recognised as the representative of absolute truth, with 
the consequent emergence as a practical principle of the 
Cromwellian conception of tolerance, that we see how all this 
can be; and how it can be not only without absurdity, but as 
the fact which constitutes the vital condition of the English 
and American party system. 

It is for reasons like these that the work of M. Ostrogorski 
seems to us to fail. He has given us a vivid photograph of 
many of the details of party organisation. But he has not 
given us a study either in the art or in the science of democracy 
resting on party government. His gloomy description of the 
growth of the power and organisation of what he calls the 
Caucus in Britain and America is, we think, exaggerated and 
misdirected. He does not understand the nature of the con- 
trolling forces behind. Similarly with regard to his estimate 
of the position of the Independent Labour party, or his re- 
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from politics in England, or his description of the present 
position of the Liberal party in Great Britain. The phe- 
nomena he deals pessimistically with are often merely those of 
a period of transition. They are only incidental to the party 
system, the facts of an epoch when one great party has 
worked out the ideas of a period, and is as yet only feeling 
its way towards those of the next. The main conclusion 
* which M. Ostrogorski reaches in his second volume seems to 
us singularly wide of the mark. The era of the two “stereo- 
' typed parties” is coming to an end, he thinks, and a régime 
of “ temporary organisations with limited objects” is destined 
to succeed it. “The two great parties,” he tells us, “have 
ceased to exist. In almost all Parliamentary countries the 
Assembly is now composed of more or less numerous shifting 
groups which do not admit of any permanent classification. 
In consequence the majority, at least the constant majority, 
is a fiction, the homogeneity of Ministries is a farce, their 
solidarity a blind, and their responsibility a delusion.” 
However true this may be of the Continent of Europe, where 
party government has never really existed, and where its 
underlying principles are as yet for the most part unaccepted, 
it is simply the opposite of the truth as regards England and 
America, the two countries which form the principal theme of 
M. Ostrogorski’s studies. As regards England, M. Ostro- 
gorski’s facts in the first volume practically establish so 
much, In the United States the facts point in the same 
direction. Mr. Benjamin Kidd, quoting in his Principles of 
Western Civilization from Stanwood’s History of the Presi- 
dency, thus summarises one aspect of them :— 

“Of the last ten presidential elections included in the nine- 
teenth century the fact has to be noted that of the fifty-nine 
candidates for the Presidency for wkom votes were cast by the 
members of various parties, the twenty official candidates of the 
two great opposing parties in the United States received over 
ninety-four per cent. of the total votes. All the thirty-nine 
candidates of the various other parties received together less 
than six per cent.” 

This fact in itself constitutes a striking and sufficient com- 
mentary on the conclusion reached by M. Ostrogorski in his 
final chapter. 





MEMORIES OF A HUNDRED YEARS.* 

Frew men, we suppose, are better qualified than Dr. Everett 
Hale to write a history of the United States in the form of 
reminiscences. He is not George Washington himself—a 
little girl, he tells us, once thought that he was—neither is he 
as old as the century which was dying when this book of his 
was begun; but he is of a venerable age, and throughout his 
long life he has been connected in one way or another with 
all the men who have made the history of his Fatherland 
for the last hundred years. He is the son of the well- 
known Boston journalist, Nathan Hale, who for fifty years 
was editor of the Boston Daily Advertiser and the Weekly 
Messenger, and he is also connected with the best traditions of 
American statesmanship through his mother’s family. One 
of her brothers, Alexander Hill Everett, the well-known 
diplomatist, went to Europe in 1808 as private secretary to 
John Quincy Adams, then on his mission to Russia. By the 
way, the papers and notes to which Dr. Hale has access point 
to the fact that Mr. Adams was the real originator of the 
Monroe doctrine. He says :— 

“T think that the earliest memorandum on paper of the project 
is in John Quincy Adams’s letter to Mr. Rush of the 2nd of July, 
1823. ‘A necessary consequence [of the independence of the 
South American States] will be that the American Continent will 
be no longer subject to colonisation.’ Canning’s conversation 
with Mr. Rush took place in the next month. He proposes a 
joint declaration of England and the United States that they 
would not view with indifference any foreign intervention in 
America. That conversation, when reported at Washington, 
called the attention of the President [Monroe] to the matter.” 
President Monroe’s Message, stating that any interposition 
in South America would be regarded as “a manifestation 
of an unfriendly disposition toward the United States,” 
is dated in December of the same year. It is a curious 
little fact, however, that Monroe himself had doubts about 
his Message, as far as it regarded the interference of 
Europe in Spanish America, and consulted Adams on the 
subject, asking him if he agreed that this clause had better 
be omitted. Adams declined to change his opinion, and the 
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President thereupon decided that the written word 
stand. This is only an instance of the many curious 
ris glimpses that Dr. Hale, looking through Mie 
ole, as he says, gives us of the earlier hist Tl 
States. ory of the Uniteg 
Another distinguished uncle of Dr. Hale was 
Everett, the intimate friend of Daniel Webster, and Upj 
States Minister in London from 1841 to 1845, Of hits; 
nephew writes with as much love for his character ag * 
tion for his great abilities, both as diplomatist and orator 





It would not be easy to enumerate the famous 
: Z ; men of whom, 
in these volumes, Dr. Hale either gives his personal Tecollee, 
tions or tells stories and anecdotes handed down to him fry 
the most trustworthy sources. The liveliness and nat " 
charm of his style, the originality of his opinions and 1, 
frankness in expressing them, make the book very 

: : $ 
reading, though, as a book, it lacks a good deal in the Way cf 
arrangement and connected interest. It is, in fact, a colle 
of chatty papers written for an American publication, the Oui 
look, and enlarged and corrected before being brought thin 
their present form. There isa certain method and continuity: 
the early development of the United States, the beginni 
of independent trade and manufactures, the advance from 
scattered units into a great whole, are all to be found in ths 
earlier chapters, where Robert Fulton, the steamboat-builder 
and Eli Whitney, the inventor of the cotton-gin, have thei 
merited place among the “ Four Founders.” The other ty) 
according to Dr. Hale, were Napoleon, who offered Lonisian, 
to the States, and Edward Livingston, who accepted it, 

But the ever-famous Boston story of the “ Tea Party,” long 
before Napoleon was heard of, or Fulton’s boat swam anj 
sank in the Seine, is to be found a good deal later in the book, 
among the recollections which give Boston, not only ip 
American eyes, so much dignity among cities, Whe 
Dr. Hale was a boy he often saw Major Melvill, one of the 
heroes of the Tea Party on December 16th, 1773 :— 

“One knows that he really was of the Tea Party because he 
never said he was. It is to be noted, in any study of what 
tradition is worth, that if in the last century any man said he 
was of the Tea Party, you knew that strictly he was not. If, 
on the other hand, when the subject was alluded to with an 
old Boston man, he smiled and winked and perhaps said nothing; 
if he turned the conversation in some other direction, you were 
almost sure that he was one of the two parties which wer 
organised to throw the tea overboard. These members met at 
Griffin’s Wharf, coming from the North End and from the South 
End by appointment. They placed sentries at the head of the 
wharf to prevent interference from any one. Their faces in some 
instances, and I think in all, were blackened, that they might noi 
be recognised. And they went to work as stevedores would do, in 
a systematic way, to haul up the tea from the vessels, to break 
open the chests, and to throw the tea into the water. All these 
men had sworn with a masonic oath that they would never impli- 
cate any one in the transaction...... Every man and boy ia 
Boston who had two legs repaired to the scene to look on...... 
Any amount of the tea as the tide went out drifted on the beach | 
at South Boston, and there are few old Boston people who have | 
not seen vials of the tea which were taken from the mounds | 
which were then upon the beach...... The number of chests 
destroyed was 324...... containing more than 12 tons of tes.’ 

Some of Dr. Hale’s most fascinating pages are concerned 4 
with George Washington. Several of the stories and tradi- 4 
tions about him are new to us, and it is worth while mentio- 
ing that his diary for the year 1746, when he came to Boston 
for the first time, has been lost or stolen from the collection 
at Washington. Dr. Hale hopes that some “faithful reader 
can give a hint as to where it is now,” and we quote this 
suggestion of his in case the lost manuscript may have 
crossed the Atlantic. He himself nearly burned an auto- 
graph letter of Washington, crushed among old papers, of 
which he gives a facsimile among other curiosities illustrated 
in his book. 

Quotations might be endless, for Dr. Hale tells many odd 
stories of great men, and he does not hide the weaknesses of 
his heroes. He is right, for the glory of the United States 
does not suffer, and such touches of intimate biography are 
valuable. He has seen all the Presidents since Monroe, a 
of most of them he has something to say. One of the 
strongest and most original, of course, was Andrew Jackson. 
There was a good deal of ill-natured gossip, some of which 
was false, about his own and his wife’s lack of breeding and 


education. But the following delightful story Dr. Hale 4 


believes to be true :—= 
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Massachusetts Senator told me that in her 
lif yer ne # with her father to one of the regulation 
younger th White House. General Jackson himself took her 
dinners at 5° r-table. There was some talk about the light of 
out to the wer 1 said to her, ‘The chanticleer does not 


the table, —* pong een ae that she should not misunder- 
bane, _ that she pretended not to hear him and asked him what 
stan 


he said To which his distinct reply was, ‘The chanticleer does 

e . 

not burn well. 
Dr. Hale doe 

finds that they dese 


«The daugh 


s not spare hits at his countrymen when he 
rve them. He is severe, and most _ 
‘r neglect of Mr. Henry Adams's history o 
oe Dat ol the early years of the nineteenth 
* vend book which will some day be recognised as one 
rae las historical works of the last quarter of the 
ineteenth century. The people of the United States 
hardly care at all, he says, for their history. He knows 
very well, being a clever and thoughtful man, that a 
nation cannot really live on looking forward. It is at least 
a sign of youth, shallowness, and immaturity. The time will 
come—we wish Dr. Hale might see it—when the young and 
creat nation will begin to look back, and all its chronicles 
will become precious. These agreeable volumes ought to help 
hat time. 
a interesting reproductions of broadsheets and auto- 
graph letters, the book is full of prints and portraits, many of 
them given for the first time tothe public. One defect we 
cannot help noticing, and pointing out to the attention of Dr. 
Hale’s publishers: the weight of the volumes is so great that 
it is a fatigue to hold and read them. 





BISHOP WESTCOTT.* 

Tr must be seldom that a school can boast so remarkable a 
trio of alumni as were Brooke Foss Westcott, J. B. Lightfoot, 
and E. W. Benson. They were not strictly contemporaries. 
Lightfoot did not come to Birmingham till Westcott had left; 
but both were at school with Benson. It was not only the 
distinction of their careers that did honour to King Edward's 
School, though it was no small thing to have within a single 
decade (1837-1847) an Archbishop of Canterbury and two 
Bishops of Durham. More to be noted is the high plane of 
thought on which they moved. Of Westcott as a schoolboy 
one who knew him well then and throughout his life writes : 
“Age did but bring him maturity of wisdom, a fuller 
spirituality, a meeker gentleness, a clearer illumination, and 
joy of faith.” From the same authority we have notable 
prognostics of the interests that dominated his after 
life. He was profoundly impressed by the agitations of the 
Chartist days; when he was but seventeen he studied Comte’s 
Positive Philosophy and the Book of Mormon. Healways attri- 
buted much to the stimulating and elevating influence of his 
teacher, Prince Lee. This feeling resulted in an enduring 
affection and esteem, though he seems to have been not a 
little disappointed when he received ordination at the hands 
of his old Master, then become Bishop of Manchester. The 
environment of the occasion seemed to him sadly wanting in 
devotional character; he missed, too, the “fatherly sym- 
pathy” which he had looked for in the Bishop. Prince Lee was 
not a great success at Manchester. Ordinations, too, con- 
ducted in the old way, with all the distraction of an examina- 
tion, could not be made edifying except by a Bishop of great 
personal gifts. Westcott’s Cambridge career was a succession 
of triumphs, culminating in the position of Senior Classic, 
shared with C. B. Scott, afterwards Head-Master of West- 
minster. (Thirty years later he had the pleasure of 
seeing this distinction fall to his eldest son.) The place was 
more than usually honourable, because it ranked him above a 
most distinguished company of First Class men,—J. E. B. 
Mayor, J. Ll. Davies, D. J. Vaughan, A. Barry, E. Howson, 
and the late Lord Derby. One of these (J. LI. Davies) gives 
in emphatic words his estimate of his fellow-undergraduate. 
¢ Profoundly reverent, affectionate, single-minded, enthusi- 
astic, blameless, he seemed to those who knew him an 
example of tke purest Christian goodness. Cambridge can 
hardly have had at any time a more ideal young student.” 

After four years of College life he accepted an assistant- 
mastership at Harrow, then under the rule of Dr. Vaughan. 
He gave up for this what was practically the certainty of 
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being chosen Principal of the newly founded Victoria College, 
Jersey. He had come to the conclusion that he was “utterly 
unfit for the management of a great school.” This was 
putting the case far too strongly. If Westcott was “ utterly 
unfit,” it would not be easy to find adequate expressions to 
describe not a few Head-Masters. But his decision was prob- 
ably wise. His post at Harrow, Composition Master for the 
Sixth, with the occasional duty of taking the form when the 
Head-Master was absent, suited him better than any other 
would have done. But according to one of his old pupils, “he 
was not a good form master.” We can hardly accept the 
reason, that “he was too great a scholar for that.” That no 
man can be. He was not a disciplinarian. “The Sixth Form 
took some liberties with him,’ says another old Harrovian. 
It must not be supposed, however, that he was in any sense a 
failure. His special work he did, by all accounts, supremely 
well. His earnest and devout personality profoundly im- 
pressed the few ques meliore luto finwit praecordia Titan, 
and more indefinitely influenced the many, who, with the 
vaguest idea of what he was worth, could not but reverence a 
pure, unselfish, noble personality. 

The life at Harrow lasted for seventeen years; it was 
succeeded by fourteen years in one of the canonries of Peter- 
borough. In the second year of this period he was elected to 
the Regius Professorship of Divinity at Cambridge, an office 
which he held for twenty years. In 1883 his “connection 
with Peterborough was abruptly severed.” The Bishop 
(Magee) thought that he had neglected his duty as Examining 
Chaplain, and requested him to resign that office and the 
canonry. The idea of Westcott neglecting any duty is not a 
little absurd, but there was the fact that an early Trinity 
ordination fell in the full term at Cambridge. Thousands of 
clergymen might have been found who possessed at least the 
qualification of not being Professors; but one would have 
supposed that an occasional inconvenience might have been 
endured for the sake of so distinguished a helper. It is 
pleasant to be able to add that the friendship between the two 
men was not permanently disturbed. 


This period saw the conclusion of Westcott’s great work, 
the recension of the Greek text of the New Testament. He 
and Fenton Hort, a remarkably like-minded man, as we may 
see from the story of his boyhood, had collaborated on the 
task for eight-and-twenty years. Mr. Arthur Westcott says 
very little about it; it requires, as he rightly judges, a separate 
treatment. He gives Hort the credit of the “lion’s share of 
the accomplishment.” To Hort belongs, at least in the shape 
which it finally took, the masterly formulation of the prin- 
ciples of criticism which the two workers followed; but it is 
not too much to say that without Westcott the work would 
never have been finished. Fiercely assailed by the adherents 
of the Received, or, as it was found more convenient to call it, 
the Traditional, Text, “ W. H.,” to use the well-known symbol, 
holds its own. The further we are able to carry back our 
knowledge of the text—as, for instance, by the discoveries of 
Oxyrrhynchus—the more authoritative does this recension 
become. 

In 1883 came another change, this time to a canonry at 
Westminster, and seven years afterwards one, brought about by 
a great sorrow, that called him to the most important work of 
his life. On December 21st, 1889, Bishop Lightfoot of Durham 
passed away, and on March 6th, 1890, Westcott received an 
offer of the See. The Queen had mentioned his name to Arch- 
bishop Benson two months before. Whether there were other 
obstacles we do not know, but it was certainly a difficulty 
that the new Bishop was in his sixty-sixth year, and so con- 
siderably senior to his predecessor. He held the bishopric 
for something more than eleven years, being enthroned on 
May 15th, 1890, and dying July 27th, 1901. The first, 
and perhaps we may say the greatest, opportunity of his 
new office came before very long. On March 9th, 1892, 
a great strike began in the Durham coal-fields, more 
than eighty thousand men giving up their work. It is 
scarcely too much to say that the whole industry of the 
North of England was paralysed. After the strike had 
lasted more than two months, the Bishop saw his way to 
approach the contending parties. We cannot here tell the 
story of what followed. It must suffice to say that Bishop 
Westcott used what we may venture to call the “ ministry of 
reconciliation” with singular success. It was not by tact only 
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that he accomplished this result. It was by the overpowering 
conviction of his righteousness and Christian love inspired in 
those with whom he had to deal. And this conviction was 
the outcome of his whole life. 

As to the way in which he bore himself as Bishop, we must 
refer our readers to the two highly interesting letters which 
occupy the penultimate chapter of Vol. II, one from Arch- 
deacon’ Boutflower, the other from Mr. Thomas Burt, M.P. 
Mr. Burt speaks of Dr. Westcott as he saw him in his public 
capacity; the Archdeacon describes him “in his habit as he 
lived.” This letter is simply admirable. Never have we read 
anything more touching. It is impossible to quote from it. 
It must be read as it stands. 

One side of Bishop Westcott’s life it is impossible to pass 
over without mention. Two months before his death he lost 
his wife, after a married life of more than forty-eight years. 
His acquaintance with her began in a romantic way: he had 
protected a young brother of hers from some bullying attack, 
and was introduced by the grateful boy to “his people.” His 
first letter to her bears date August 31st, 1844; she is mentioned 
frequently in his diary under the symbol of “®” (standing for 
iran). This appears for the first time on August 22nd, 
1842: “Run out with © in the evening”; for the last on 
May 3lst, 1901: “ laid to rest in the Chapel.” She was 
indeed a helpmeet to him, and the mother of children who 
worthily keep up an honoured name. May we not say that to 
follow such a life is to choose a better part than they choose 
who impoverish the succession of mankind by withdrawing 
from it its noblest elements ? 





THE MAGAZINES. 


THE chorus of acclamation which has greeted the Irish Land 
Bill is rudely disturbed by Judge O'Connor Morris’s vehement 
denunciation of this “ scheme of pernicious agrarian quackery” 
in the new Nineteenth Century. Facit indignatio verswm, and 
Judge O’Connor Morris, usually a staid writer, becomes almost 
lyrical in his invective. He contends that land purchase, 
in spite of all that has been said to the contrary, has been 
to a great extent a failure, and that its evils will be 
intensified by the new measure, which may be described 
as “a cunning scheme to expropriate all Irish landlords 
by degrees, making them the authors of their own extinc- 
tion, but hiding the transaction by a system of bribes.” The 
Bill, be holds, sets hard work and thrift at a discount, it 
is unduly liberal to bad or absentee landlords, it will place a 
new weapon in the hands of unscrupulous agitators, and it is 
bound to bring about the material ruin of the Irish Anglican 
Church. Judge O’Connor Morris, however, is justified in claim- 
ing that his protest is disinterested, seeing that though he is an 
Irish landlord, his rental has been raised, not lowered, through 
the legislation of the last twenty-two years. On the other hand, 
Lord Monteagle welcomes the Bill as fraught with promise for 
the pacification of Ireland. He holds, however, that it would 
be dangerous to omit the maximum limit of reduction in re- 
gard to the annual instalments paid by the tenant-purchasers, 
and regrets that the total ‘“ bonus” has not been set down at 
twenty instead of twelve millions, as the larger sum “ would 
have bridged the gulf, insured finality, and appealed to the 
Irish imagination.”—— Mr. Eltzbacher has an informiag paper 
on the rise, the progress, and the aims of the Social Democratic 
party in Germany. He contends, and invokes the testimony 
of its political opponents—notably Professor Mommsen—in 
proof of his assertion, that this is the only great party in 
Germany which has any claim to political respect; he enlarges 
on the disinterested zeal, personal integrity, and ability of the 
leaders and the devotion and discipline of the rank-and-file; 
and he points out the remarkable discrepancy between their 
voting power and the number of their representatives,—owing 
largely to the fact that there has been no redistribution since 
1871, in spite of the enormous growth of the urban populations. 
In view, therefore, of the extraordinary anomaly revealed by 
the statistics given on p. 770, of the constant accessions of 
strength to the Social Democratic party, and of the possible 
co-operation of the old Liberals, Mr. Eltzbacher has solid 
grounds for the impressive forecast with which he concludes a 
powerful vindication of the aims and methods of a party which 
has never received sympathy or consideration at the hands of 
the German Government. 


thoughtful and able paper on “The Liberal O 
from the pen of Mr. J. A. Spender. 
appeal to Liberals to close their ranks, the Paper is in real; 
a defence of the party, as opposed to the group, system 
Spender’s grounds for hopefulness are concisely sees = 
up in the following sentences :—“By long tradition 7 
custom the public has learnt to look to the last 
Party when it is in the mood for reform and * 
just as it looks to the Tory Party when it is in th 
mood for expenditure and adventure. Therefore re 
future should, if Liberals permit, be for the Liter! 
Party.” Against the disintegrating tendencies of discontent 
and disruption (as manifested by the Fourth party) Mr 
Spender balances the new phases of the Irish and Labour 
questions, but finds in the main good ground for hope of a 
speedy revival of the Liberal party “if Liberals permit,” 
The only serious impediment, in his view, is internal disunion, 
the possible failure of the hierarchy of the party to CO-operate 
at the critical moment. As he puts it, “it appears to be the 
belief of a great many earnest men that we can at one and the 
same time have all the advantages of the British two-party 
system and all the advantages without the disadvantages of 
the Continental group system.” Mr. Spender has no desire 
to proscribe what he calls political particularists, but he 
maintains that while the party system requires no compro- 
mise on the part of any individual in the region of thought 
or propaganda, it does require patience and forbearance ip 
the region of action. As a plea for the party against the 
group system, the article has our warmest sympathies, 
We hold most firmly that free representative government 
is impossible without the party system, and that the party 
system cannot be worked without loyalty and a reasonable 
suppression of individual opinion, in order to secure the 
unity of the party.——Dr. Dillon’s paper on the Baghdad 
Railway is a most trenchant exposure of the ineptitude of 
British diplomacy. “It is,” he justly remarks, “this extra. 
ordinary spectacle of a British Government first refusing 
to support a purely British project [te the scheme 
examined by a Select Committee thirty years ago], thought 
out in the interests of the Empire, and then vigorously 
aiding foreigners to carry out, at the cost of the British tar- 
payer, the same project in a form detrimental to our interests, 
that irritates English journalists and politicians.” Dr. Dillon, 
after tracing the patient and persistent course of German diplo- 
macy, examines the grave economic and political issues involved 
in the construction of the railway. As to its commercial value 
to England, he asks the pertinent question,—If a substantial 
quid pro quo is secured to us for our participation in the 
scheme, how is it that it was first offered not to British 
but Russian capitalists, and not merely to the extent 
of 25 but 40 per cent., then offered to the United 
States, then a second time to Russia, and only then at last 
to us? Dismissing the notion of our lending Government 
support to a scheme the chief fruits of which will be reaped 
by Germany alone as impracticable, Dr. Dillon holds that it 
would be impolitic to wreck the scheme by actively dis- 
couraging British capitalists from lending the assistance with- 
out which the work will not be completed. 


al Vpportunity” 
While primarily 


€conomy, 


The Fortnightly has a paper of The Battle of Dorking 
kind, called “The Revenge for Fashoda,” by “ Vates.” The 
trouble begins by the German Emperor dropping into the 
Danube from a flying machine in which he is trying to sail to 
Vienna. After this episode we are attacked by a European 
coalition, and at the last moment France steps in and lands 
an army corps on the Humber without the news getting into 
the morning papers. The French employ the most humane 
methods at first, and seize officers, provincial Mayors, and 
policemen, sending them bound in captured electric tram- 
cars. When the victorious French army is about to march on 
London, our Baltic Fleet makes its appearance, destroys 
the French reinforcements, and retakes the Humber. The 
invading army is thus cut off, and the incidents close with the 
reappearance of the German Emperor, who had not been 
drowned in the Danube, but had caught a bad fever in its 
marshes, and so had been lying ill and unknown in a Slovak 
cottage. The paper is too long and not picturesque 
enough for effective sensational writing, and too vague 
to be of use as a real warning.——The writer of the un- 
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glio” ,takes the same general view of 
the situation as ourselves. The article was written before 
the negotiations fell through, but the warning it contains 
cannot be too well pondered in case the scheme in some form 
or another should reappear.—Samuel Pepys died just two 
hundred years ago, and his immortal diary forms the subject 
of an essay by Mr. J. C. Hadden. In agreeing with the writer 
as to Pepys’s extraordinary zest in his life and its amuse- 
ments, and his sincerity of statement, we must say, however, 
that we think he hardly realises the essential hypocrisy of his 
nature. One of the worst features of his decomposed Puritan 
mind was that he was quite conscious of his bad qualities, and 
recorded them with interest, but without the smallest intention 


of amendment. 

The best reading in the National Review is provided, not 

for the first time, by the editor’s “ Episodes of the Month.” 
In dealing with the Baghdad Railway affair Mr. Maxse is as 
incisive as ever—his reference to the “ Potsdam party” in the 
Cabinet will not be soon forgotten—and he does well to warn 
his readers to remain toujours en vedette, “as the German 
Emperor will certainly renew the attempt to entangle us 
in the Mesopotamian mess, as he sets great store by 
our ‘co-operation’ in this part of the world.” Excellent, 
too, is the moral he draws from this episode,—viz., the 
necessity of insisting on greater publicity in the trans- 
action of foreign affairs, seeing that “Lord Lansdowne is 
evidently allowed to enter into furtive arrangements with 
cosmopolitan financiers of which his colleagues have no 
cognisance, and of which they only kear through the Press.” 
— Of the political articles, prominence is given to a paper 
on “Our First Interest in Europe,” by “Intelligence Depart- 
ment.” The writer contends that not only on economic but 
strategic grounds we are bound “to regard the preservation 
of the integrity and independence of Holland and Belgium 
not only as a pious British aspiration, but our first, greatest, and 
most important interest on the Continent of Europe; some- 
thing, to put it with brutal frankness, that we mean to fight for.” 
The danger which threatens the Low Countries, he contends, 
is not invasion, but the process of pacific penetration carried 
on by the Pan-German propaganda. Incidentally, and as 
a means of conciliating the wounded sentiment of the 
Dutch, he suggests that we might utilise some of the 
young Dutchmen who were employed in a civil capacity in 
the late Republics but did not take part in the hostilities. 
Incidentally also he pays a high tribute to the discretion and 
courage shown by the Dutch and Belgian Foreign Ministers, 
to the Dutch Minister in London, and to our own Ministers 
at the Hague and Brussels in handling the delicate questions 
that arose during the war.——Sir Godfrey Lushington takes 
up the question of the “Good Shepherd” scandal at Nancy 
described by the editor in the previous number, and draws the 
moral for England,—viz., that religious or charitable institu- 
tions, like convents, which carry on business require to be 
watched not less than ordinary manufacturing establishments, 
but more; and that to secure this end an official inquiry 
should be set on foot to ascertain in what manner the Factory 
Acts may be amended so as to secure protection for persons in- 
capable of self-defence who may be detained against their will 
or treated injuriously in such inmate-receiving institutions as 
are in the nature of factories, workshops, or laundries. We 
agree with Sir Godfrey Lushington’s striking and convincing 
paper, which has special weight as coming from a former 
Under-Secretary at the Home Department. We sincerely 
trust the Government may take the matter up in earnest. It 
is idle to say that it would be unfair to the religious communi- 
ties to insist on strict regulations. A scandal like that of the 
Convent of the “Good Shepherd” does infinitely more harm 
to the religious bodies than could the most rigid inspection. 


The “ Staff Officer” who wrote three montks ago in Black- 
wood on “National Strategy” resumes his survey this 
month under the heading of “Imperial Strategy.” He 
begins by saying that a “great and beneficent change has 
come over the face of public opinion” in regard to the interest 
taken in national defence. Among other things, there is the 
Premier's acceptance of “the main doctrines of the blue- 
water school,” and the new naval base in Scotland. The tone 
of the article is hopeful, though many directions are noted in 
which reform is needed.—Mr. Hugh Clifford’s paper entitled 
“The Earliest Exile of St. Helena” is a most strikingly 
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written account of a romantic episode of the Portuguese 
Empire in 1512. Alfonzo d’Alboquerque when he took Benas- 
tarim found there certain Portuguese deserters and rene- 
gades. The treaty of surrender forced him to spare their 
lives, but he condemned them to a horrible mutilation. One 
of these unfortunates was a certain Fernio Lopez, who on a 
return voyage to Portugal was so overcome by his condition 
that he fled from the ship when it put in at St. Helena for 
water. Here he lived on the desolate island, subsisting on 
some food left by the consideration of the captain of 
the ship. Lopez seems to have found peace of mind in 
his solitude, and to have only dreaded that circumstances 
might force him to return to Portugal. Accordingly, when 
a ship came in sight he left the hole which his maimed 
hands had made his home, and fled to the woods. Pass- 
ing vessels seem to have left him provisions, and even 
letters were left where he could find them. On one 
occasion, as a ship was leaving the island, a cock fell 
overboard. The half-drowned bird was rescued by Lopez, 
and became his companion. At last the recluse became 
famous, and after great difficulty was induced to travel to 
Portugal that the King might see and talk to him. But his 
desire to return to his peaceful solitude was so great that not 
even the offer of a hermitage would induce him to stay. The 
desire for absolution at last became so strong that he jour- 
neyed to Rome, and in St. Peter’s received pardon of the 
Pope, and an assurance that he should remain unmolested in 
his island in future. Lopez attained his desire, and spent the 
rest of his life in happiness, and died after being at St. 
Helena altogether twenty years. How different was the 
state of mind of this first exile from that of Napoleon! 

The Monthly Review contains a very interesting account by 
Mr. A. R. Hinks of the most recent researches that have been. 
made in the geography of Mars. Not long since an American 
astronomer, Mr. Lowell, announced in a lecture his intention 
of proving the existence of the canals described by Schia- 
parelli, and he set out for Arizona with a telescope 
of tke first order. The results of his labours were, 
as might be expected, entirely convincing to himself. 
Although the conclusions may be still looked on as not 
proved, Mr. Hinks seems to think that the new observa- 
tions are trustworthy, and Mr. Lowell's map is reproduced. 
Mr. Hinks gives many reasons why the irrigation-canal 
theory is hardly tenable, and he thinks that at present it is 
not safe to assume that because these most strange linear 
markings are geometrical and not haphazard, they are 
therefore the products of intelligent beings. To doso in the 
face of the facts of crystallisation would be unsafe.—— 
Those who have the patience to read more on the subject 
of the Baconian controversy will find good sense in Mr. Atkin- 
son’s article. His chief work has been to point out the totally 
different conceptions of love as set forth in Bacon and Shake- 
speare. “Love is strongest when men are weakest: it must 
not be suffered to interfere with business.” So wrote Bacon, 
and proceeded to make love to an Alderman’s daughter for her 
money at the age of forty-three. Sometimes we wonder not so 
much at Mrs. Pott and her disciples as at those who think it 
worth while to confute them. “ April on Waggon Hill” is 
the title of a beautiful little poem by Mr. Newbolt. In ita 
tender lament has taken the place of the more stormy passion 
of “wind and rain” of the same poet’s former lines inspired by 
the same place. Mr. John Ward in writing of “The Wonders 
of the Sudan” points out that the great importance of the 
antiquities being protected has been recognised by the Govern- 
ment of Egypt. Lord Cromer said to the writer of the 
article, “ We will do all we can”; and already arrangements 
have been made with the British Museum, which has lent the 
eminent Egyptologist, Dr. Budge, who is to inspect and report, 
so that when travellers begin to come in numbers the monu- 
ments of the past will be protected. 











NOVELS. 


A BURGHER QUIXOTE.* 
Scorzs of novels have been written in the last couple of years 
in which the war in South Africa has played a more or less 
important part. A Burgher Quizote, however, stands in a 
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class entirely by itself, and for more than one reason. In the 
first place, it is written by the author of that extraordinarily 
witty satire, Prinsloo of Prinsloosdorp,—in itself a sufficient 
guarantee of the quality of the entertainment; in the second, 
it is the first attempt that has been made to reveal the true 
inwardness of the attitude of the minority who took part in 
the struggle on the Boer side, not from any genuine patriotic 
impulse, but from self-interest or compulsion. That the Boer 
ranks included a considerable number of suspects and shirkers 
has been freely admitted by more than one of their generals 
who have recorded their experiences in print, and it in no way 
detracts from the achievements of the burghers, but rather 
enhances their lustre, that in spite of this unsound element 
they were able to maintain the struggle so long. Nor must it 
be inferred that because Mr. Blackburn has devoted himself 
mainly to the analysis of the less admirable features of the 
Boer character, his motive is political, that he is unable to 
recognise the finer qualities of our late enemies, or that his 
object is to glorify the British at the expense of the Boers. 
‘The portraits of Ben Viljoen and of the late General Joubert 
make it abundantly clear that he hasa very lively appreciation 
of the generosity, the energy, and the efficiency which earned 
our respect on so many occasions before and during the war. 
But Mr. Blackburn’s motive, if we read him right, is not 
political at all. As a student of human nature, he has been 
struck by the rich opportunities for humorous portraiture 
furnished by certain traits of the Boer character, of which 
he possesses an intimate and exhaustive acquaintance; he has 
acutely realised how the conditions of the last few years would 
affect and develop these traits; and being happily gifted 
with a considerable power of literary expression, he has turned 
his knowledge and his power of presentation to wonderfully 
diverting account in the volume before us. 


Sarel Erasmus, the narrator of the story, the biographer 
and son-in-law of Prinsloo, the Landdrost of Prinsloosdorp, is 
a Transvaal burgher,a Public Prosecutor and law-agent, who 
shortly before the war took up his residence temporarily in 
Natal owing to an unfortunate discrepancy in his accounts. 
Urgently summoned to Vrededorp to defend his brother on a 
charge of horse-stealing, he is thence recalled to the Trans- 
vaal when war is imminent, but obtaining a medical certifi- 
cate that he is suffering from an internal disease, he is 
appointed acting field-cornet at Prinsloosdorp on the outbreak 
of hostilities, and fulfils his duties there until he decides that 
it would be less suffering to fight rooineks against his con- 
science than to be physicked by all the vrowws in the dorp. 
He accordingly goes to the front along with several other 
malingerers, ingratiates himself with General Joubert, and 
after successfully rebutting a charge of betraying a troop 
of burghers in a raid on a farmhouse, is sent on a difficult 
mission to the Drakensberg, to establish communications with 
a Free State commando. At the second attempt he gets into 
touch with the commando, but falls under the spell of Char- 
lotte Brink, daughter of a renegade Transvaal burgher living 
on a deserted Natal farm, who is playing a double game, and 
rapidly establishes a complete ascendency over Sarel. Fur- 
nished by him with forged British despatches, Sarel returns 
to his commando, is appointed a Commandant, and with three 
hundred of the riffraff of the camp at his back starts off on a 
looting and cattle-raiding expedition. Into the further recital 
of Sarel’s chequered experiences, culminating in his capture 
and trial by the British authorities on the charge of rebellion, 
we need not enter here. The record as stated in bare outline 
is by no means edifying; but the moral is in the main sound 
enough, and may be given in the words of two familiar 
proverbs,—One lie is the father of many, and You can’t run 
with the hare and hunt with the hounds. But what lends 
piquancy to this autobiography of a rogue is his indomitable 
belief in his own rectitude, his magnificent genius for self-ex- 
culpation, his unfailing resource in jasufying his most unblush- 
ing deviations from veracity, his inexhaustible compassion 
for himself as the victim of circumstances, of his own clever- 
ness, or of the superior slimness of his associates. The sus- 
tained irony of the whole narrative is quite incomparable, and 
reveals in the author a faculty of impersonation, a sort of 
psychological mimicry, to which we know no parallel in 
modern fiction. There is no hint of editing, no intrusion of 
a second personality : Mr. Blackburn has got under the skin 
of the narrator, and stayed there all the time. 





A Burgher Quixote lends itself generously to quotation - 
indeed, there is hardly a page which does not appeal to the 
sense of the ludicrous. The grotesque family feud which led 
to the hero’s being called Sarel is too long to reproduce, but 
we may give his views on education :— : 


“TI got my taste for high education from that Erasm 

the first to use himself, and show other Boers how atte 
ready reckoner in calculating the price of his wool, such a the. 
not being before known in the land. But it brought him trouble. 
for the slim buyers at Port Elizabeth once refused to accept the 
reckoning as correct, because they said the date on the book 
showed it to be last year’s reckoner; and Piet Erasmus could not 
satisfy the foolish Boers that age does not affect figures as the 
believed it did, though the real cause of their mistrust was thet 
the book had been printed in England, and had one or two real 
blunders made by the printer. In the end they lost in their 
selling, as the ignorant ever must when dealing with the educated 
as the painful story of my dealings with Andries Brink will show. 
. .. . [have never been quite able to decide firmly whether educa, 
tion is altogether good, since I have, as public prosecutor, seen go 
many cases wherein educated Kafirs use their learning to forge 
passes for liquor or staying out late, and white men for writince 
false things about Boers. But I do hold that it is the educated 
man who wins until he meets another who is yet more so. Being 
educated is like being the only doctor in a district. He makes all 
the money till another doctor comes and takes away his people. 
So one educated man in a district is great and looked up to so 
long as there is none other; but when reading and writing grow 
common he is held in small esteem, and his chance of profit grows 
less.” 


Here, again, is his interview with his brother when the latter 
is charged with horse-stealing :— 


«Jan, said I, when I saw him in the tronk—for they would 
not allow him bail—‘Jan, you have been very foolish to get 
caught; but did you really steal the horse? ’—‘Sarel, answered 
he, ‘ have youseen it?’—‘I have,’ said I—*‘ Then how can you ask 
me that question? Isn’t he a beauty? How could an Erasmus 
help jumping it, if he found it alone?” I rebuked him sternly, 
but told him that, as his brother, I thought it my duty to do what 
I could to save him from just punishment. So I went and saw 
the public prosecutor, young Hendrik Kemp, who had been small- 
pox tax-collector during my time at Prinsloosdorp, where I often 
had to show him how to prepare his bocks for the office inspector, 
and more often lend him mcney to make his accounts come out 
right, which lending was very dangerocus if the inspector took it 
into his head to lock at my b.oks on the same visit, as he at last 
did. ‘Hendrik,’ said I, after we had talked over the case, and he 
had shown me the summons, which made it very bad for Jan, 
‘how are the accounts? Can you now keep proper books to please 
the inspector ? ’—‘ Ja, thanks to you, I have had very little trouble 
lately.’—‘ And is it true that half your summonses are dismissed 
on exception, through your mistakes in drawing them ?’—‘ Not 
half, coos, but nearly half.’—‘ Then, Hendrik,’ said I, ‘let me draw 
this one for you, for I fear I shall lose my skill for want of prac- 
tice’ He was at first fearful, but when he saw ten five-pound 
notes on his table, and remembered how much he was short in his 
fine account, and how near was the inspector’s visit, he relented, 
and allowed me to help him. When the case came on next morn- 
ing, the attorney I had engaged for the defence took exception to 
the summons in that it made out that the offence took place on the 
29th February, there being no such date in any almanack, 
English or Dutch, for that year, and outside the jurisdiction of 
the Court. Hendrik not making any objection, but putting the 
fault on to the Hollander clerk, the accused was dismissed, 
though the landdrost spitefully refused to do what Jan’s attorney 
asked, that he might say that Jan left the Court without a stain 
on his character. I am proud to be able to say, as his brother, 
that Jan did not attempt to leave the dorp until he had given me 
the £50 I had paid to Hendrik Kemp,—an evidence of the kindly 
feeling that has ever existed in my branch of the Erasmus family, 
the brothers never robbing one another, even when the tempta- 
tion was great and the opportunity very present.” 

But the roguery of Sarel is as water unto wine compared with 
the cool treachery of Andries Brink and his daughter 
Charlotte, who is one day a “good and loyal colonial girl” 
and the next a despatch-rider for the Boers. As a worthy 
Sancho Panza to the Quixote of Sarel we have Paul du Plooy, 
a wonderful old Taakhaar (long-haired) Boer, the greatest 


unconscious humourist in this very humorous book. 


We may note in conclusion that the Irish are characteristic: 
ally represented on both sides. There is a delightful story 
of an Irish private who strayed into the Boer pickets and 
befooled his captors into letting him go by a wonderful yarz 
that he was a Colonel sent from Buller to Joubert to beg for 
peace, and there is the inimitable Pat van der Murphy, 
“an Irish Boer who had married a Van der Zyl, and took part 
of his wife's name to show how much he hated England.” , This 
is only one of the many irresistible touches which will make 
it difficult even for English Pro-Boers to be angry with the 
book. That it will be appreciated by Boer readers we have 
very little doubt. : Ry 
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The Palace of Spies. By Herbert Compton. (Treherne and 
Co. 68.)—Mr. Compton gives us in his story a striking picture of 
the plots and counter-plots which surrounded the unhappy 
Caroline of Brunswick in her Court at Kensington Palace. The 
story does not go as far as the accession of George IV., other- 
wise the most dramatic episode in the history of English corona- 
tions must have been told,—the vain knocking of the Queen of 
England at the door of Westminster Hall. Neither are we given 
the comment of the “First Gentleman in Europe” when informed 
“Your Majesty’s worst enemy is dead,”—“ By Gad, isshe?” Of 
course the death alluded to was that of Napoleon. Mr. Compton, 
however, has made a lively and interesting story out of the 
countless minor intrigues which went on in Kensington Palace, 
and though the reader’s sympathies are on the whole with 
Caroline, the author has not failed te show what an insane 
indiscretion characterised her behaviour. The other persons of 
the story make a good background for the central figure, but the 
interest entirely centres in Caroline, and the reader does not care 


much what happens to any one else. 


From tke Unvarying Star. By Elsworth Lawson. (Macmillan 
andCo. 6s.)—There is a great deal of very pretty reading in this 
book. The character of the heroine is specially attractive ; and 
the hero, Stephen Austin, a young Nonconformist minister, is 
also very successfully drawn. The actual plot of the book is not 
particularly convincing, and the bearing by Stephen of his dead 
sister’s sins might have been more admirable if it were not 
obvious that Stephen’s two children (who appear in the epilogue) 
must some day inevitably suffer from the clouding of their father’s 
good name. A generous lie—or suppression of the truth—is an 
attractive idea; but the moral laws once tampered with, the con- 
sequences cannot be entirely borne by the tamperer. There isa 
charming atmosphere of poetry about the story which makes it 
very attractive reading. 

The Stumbling-Block. By Edwin Pugh. (W. Heinemann. 6s.) 
—Mr. Pugh has made his heroine, Bria Ormathwaite, too 
whimsical to be seriously believed in. She is supposed to be 
very charming and delightful, but in truth she suffers from what 
children call “black dog” to an extent which is by no means 
romantic. She incidentally murders her rival, and after marry- 
ing the disputed hero is troubled, not exactly by remorse, but 
by a fear that if he knew the truth his affection for her would 
no longer be quite the same. Being taken with the pains of child- 
birth, Bria stammers out her story, and the husband does for- 
give her; but the reader is left with a doubt as to whether 
she is not too ill to realise the fact. With the birth of the 
child, Bria dies. Though the book as a whole is powerful, 
Bria is not a very convincing person; but the crux of the 
situation hangs on the character of the heroine, and readers who 
judge that Mr. Pugh has failed in its delineation will not be able 
to think the novel very successful. 


Semi-Society. By Frank Richardson. (Chatto and Windus. 
6s.)—Mr. Richardson has a very alert pair of eyes, a ready if 
somewhat irreverent wit, and a considerable gift for character 
and dramatic effect. By combining these resources he has 
made an amusing and absorbing novel concerning a number of 
extremely unpleasant people. But for certain limitations, it 
would be a much better book. Our author unfortunately seems 
to be unable to withstand any temptation to joke; hence many 
passages that would otherwise have been telling have been 
marred by facetious flippancy. Again, his taste is often deplor- 
able. A little more vigilance, a little more reticence, and Mr. 
Richardson might take a high place among novelists of the 
“smart set” and would-be “smart set.” Some of his character- 
drawing is very trenchant, and he is thoroughly in the move- 
ment; so much so that his works promise very quickly to be out- 
moded. At the moment, however, they are distinctly amusing, 
and not a little valuable to the student of sociology, while 
occasionally his epigrams are a delight. A hundred years ago 
Mr. Richardson would have been called “a sad quiz.” 


The Untilled Field. By George Moore. (T. Fisher Unwin. 6s.) 
—The general aim of Mr. Moore’s book—a collection of thirteen 
short stories—is to show that the Celt is an ineffectual person, 
who did his work in the world a good many centuries ago, and 
should now disappear. It is easy to see that he directs his attack 
on some literary brethren, and what may generally be called the 
Erse revival. The stories are curiously unequal in quality. Some 
are very good, more attractive than anything we ever hoped to see 
from Mr. Moore’s pen. “The Wedding Gown” is, we think, 
admirable ; “The Clerk’s Quest” slighter, but still a fine piece of 
work. “Home Sickness” is a good study of the weak side of the Irish 
character ; “The Wild Goose” has much the same motif, but we 
like it less. Some of the thirteen, we will frankly say, would not 








have been here to challenge criticism now if our opinion had 
been asked before publication. The priests throughout are very 
characteristic figures. 


The Pagan at the Shrine. By Paul Gwynne. (Constable and 
Co. 6s.)—Certainly this story is a very powerful discourse on 
the text that pleasant vices are turned into whips for scourging. 
“Whips,” do we say? rather scorpions, for the catastrophe is tragicak 
to the point of horror. Yet we cannot but think that Mr. Gwynne 
would have been a better moralist—if, indeed, he cares to be 
one—if he had been a little more austere in his narrative of the 
wrongdoing which brought such ruin on the man whom we first 
meet as Manuel, and part with as Ignacio. The tale is curiously 
like “The Silence of Dean Maitland”; but it has its own 
characteristics strongly marked. A more vivid picture of Spanish 
life there could hardly be. Is it not something of an affectation 
to give the inverted note of admiration when the exclamation’ ‘is. 
translated? In a question translated from the Greek one does not 
use the semicolon. 


Clashmore. By Edmund Downey (F. M. Allen). (Simpkin,. 
Marshall, and Co. 6s.)—This is a lengthy story, which, we cannot 
help feeling, might have been abridged to advantage. It really 
might have been told, without any loss of the essential, in fifty 
pages, and we have eight times as many. We have now and then 
sufficiently entertaining scenes,—the proceedings, for instance,. 
before the coroner and his jury, when the corpse of one of the 
missing men has been found; but as a whole the tale is some- 
what tedious. It is true that Mr. Downey keeps us in absolute 
ignorance of what has become of Lord Clashmore; but when we 
come to the explanation it does not satisfy us. We wonder 
whether Mr. Downey could answer off-hand the weight of silver 
that would be wanted to produce the wealth of the McCarthys. 
It seems to us that it could hardly have been possible for these 
Irish farmers to have smelted in the cavern described the huge 
mass of ore required. How did they get the coaldown? It must 
be remembered, too, that there is no silver ore in Ireland. The 
metal has to be extracted from lead. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


ART-BOOKS. 

Early Tuscan Art. By Sir Martin Conway. (Hurst and 
Blackett. 7s. 6d.)—The author traces the evolution of Tuscan 
art in the light of the social developments of the time. St. Francis 
of Assisi is considered the starting-point, for the saint summed 
up the spiritual side of the new movement of the thirteenth 
century when the middle classes arose. The first manifestation 
of the new spirit in art was consequent upon the erection of the 
memorial church at Assisi. The earliest painting there is still 
Byzantine, solemn, staid, and decorative ; but with the advent of 
Giotto a new epoch opens. The preaching Order of Franciscans 
wanted dramatic truth and story-telling rather than abstract 
decoration. Giotto, with his close grip upon life, was the very 
painter to carry out the new needs. Sir Martin Conway traces 
the development of painting down to the death of Fra Angelico. 
He takes the old-fashioned view of this painter as being almost a 
reactionary, but he tells us that his account was written before 
he had read Mr. Langton Douglas’s book, of which he seems to 
approve. Mr. Douglas takes a different view, and seeks to show 
that Fra Angelico was keenly modern, and even a pioneer in 
adopting classic forms of ornament instead of Gothic, in his later 
work. The volume before us is a very interesting study of the 
seed-time of the Renaissance, and its point of view makes ita 
pleasant change from either the purely archaeological or expert 
writings on art. 

Michel Angelo. By C. Holroyd. (Duckworth and Co. 7s. 6d.) 
—tThe first part of this excellent work consists of a translation of 
the biography of the master by Condivi, who, as pupil and friend, 
had nearer access to Michel Angelo than even Vasari. This Life 
is very short, and by no means a complete account of Miche} 
Angelo is to be found in it. Mr. Holroyd’s part has been to write 
a Life making use of the facts and criticisms accumulated 
since Condivi wrote. The writer also gives his own views, 
which are those of a trained artist who has a sympathetic under- 
standing of Michel Angelo. Hence in the book before us wa 
do not find those deserts of literary speculation round about the 
borders of the subject so common to the Lives of artists written by 
people who have no technical knowledge. It must not be supposed 
that Mr. Holroyd writes merely of technique, for this is not the 
case. The book is as suited to the general reader as to the 
artist ; and seldom has the effect of Michel Angelo’s religious 
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belief upon his work been more sympathetically treated. In an 
appendix to the present work is to be found a translation of the 
three dialogues of Francisco D’Ollanda, the Portuguese artist. 
He was present at those meetings in the Sacristry of San 
Silvestro when Vittoria Colonna, Fra Ambrosio, Tolomei, and 
Michel Angelo discussed the Epistles of St. Paul, and for Fran- 
cisco’s benefit Michel Angelo was induced to talk about art. The 
Portuguese has the power of making the scene live before our 
eyes, and his records of the great artist’s conversation are most 
interesting. We believe these dialogues are here translated in 
full for the first time. 


In the very good series of little books which Messrs. Duckworth 
are publishing in their “ Popular Library of Art” (2s.) M. Romain 
Rolland has written well and justly on Millet. There is not 
much new to be said about this painter, but there is much to 
avoid in the attitude of many of his admirers and critics. 
M. Rolland seems to us to have true insight and understanding 
of his subject. The illustrations are good, and many of them are 
from the less familiar drawings. M. Mauclair’s contribution to 
this series, The French Impressionists, is a model of what a small 
work of this kind should be. In every case, whether it be Manet, 
Degas, Monet, or the others, he gues to the heart of the subject, 
and gives us an insight into the workings of the artistic intelli- 
gence of the painters he writes about. We are grateful for the 
number of pictures by Manet here reproduced. The painter’s 
works are so rarely met with that any opportunity is readily 
embraced which makes us more familiar with so extraordinary an 
artist. 





We record two recent additions to well-known series,—to the 
“‘Knackfuss Monographs” a volume on Leonardo da Vinci, by A. 
Rosenberg (Grevel and Co., 4s.); to the “Great Masters” series 
{Bell and Sons, 5s.) a volume on Botticelli, by A. Streeter. Both 
these books are good, though neither is profound; but they form 
valuable contributions to their respective series. 


Lives and Legends of the Great Hermits and Fathers of the Church. 
By Mrs. Arthur Bell. (Bell and Sons. 14s.)—For those who wish 
to make out the symbols and stories of the saints who people the 
early pictures, this book will be a great help. It is, indeed, a 
mine of curious stories and fancies, besides being well illustrated. 

A Pictoral Chronicle of Siena. By W. Heywood. (Enrico Torrini, 
Siena. 4 lire.) —This little book gives an account of the curious his- 
torical record preserved at Siena known as the Tavolette. Originally 
these were the painted covers of the books containing the official 
records which go back to the thirteenth century. Later they 
were little pictures, but they still kept something of their original 
form, such as the introduction of coats-of-arms and lettering. 
The illustrations given show that many of the Tavolette are 
of great beauty. This account of them would be read with 
interest by a visitor to Siena. 

Holbein’s Ambassadors Unriddled. By W. F. Dickes. (Cassell 
and Co. 10s. 6d.)—The author dedicates his work to the Trustees 
and Director of the National Gallery, and says :—*“ This I do in 
the belief that you can hardly be satisfied with the statement on 
the supposititious parchment label.” Now it was upon this label 
that in a former work some one else based a whole argument and 
biography of the two so-called “ Ambassadors.” It is impossible 
to enter here into the mass of detail that Mr. Dickes brings to 
bear on the subject,—to prove the picture to be “a memorial of 
the treaty of Nuremberg, 1532; and to portray those princely 
brothers, Counts Palatine of the Rhine Otto Henry (the Magnani- 
mous) and Philip (Defender of Vienna).” 


Hogarth. By Austin Dobson and Sir W. Armstrong. (W. 
Heinemann. £5.)—Mr. Dobson’s part of the work has been seen 
before, being, if we mistake not, substantially the same as the 
book reviewed in these columns some time since. It is a pleasant 
and gossiping account of the times of Hogarth, with a lively 
appreciation of the man, but with slight understanding of the 
artist. To remedy this defect the present volume contains an 
essay on Hogarth’s workmanship by Sir W. Armstrong. Although 
this is an interesting piece of work, the effect of the book asa 
whole is unsatisfactory. This mixed method cannot take the 
place of a real Life of Hogarth, which has yet to be written. 
We can praise without hesitation the number and excellence of 
the photogravure illustrations in the work before us. 


Wood Carving. By F.G. Jackson. (Chapman and Hall. 3s.) 
—This is a sound and sensible book for beginners, both as regards 
the technical instruction and the carving patterns given in the 
illustrations. These last are all taken from good work, and are of 


the decorative and conventional kind. Wood is not a material 
that lends itself to realism. Jean Trupin could do anything he 
liked with oak, as the stalls in the Cathedral at Amiens show; 





——eepsinjat 
but he was an exceptional master. The great aim of the amateur 


in wood-carving should be to ornament some wooden object with 
carving suitable to the material. 

Home Arts and Crafts. By Montague Marks. (C. A. Pearson 
3s. 6d.)—Here is to be found information upon a great variety of 
processes. The technical instructions, though not very exhaus. 
tive in some cases, are mostly sound, better, indeed, than the 
taste shown in the illustrations. Though these are happily free 
from the nightmare of Vart nouveau, they are not characteriseq 
by distinction. 

Intarsia and Marquetry. By T. Hamilton Jackson. (Sands and 
Co. 5s.)—This is an excellent treatise on a beautiful art, an art 
which, like so many others, was at its best before all its Possibilij. 
ties were discovered by perverted ingenuity. We entirely agreg 
with the author that the great workers in Italy inthe quattrocento 
produced their finest results when they executed those incom. 
parable designs of conventionalised flowers and griffins, Pieces, in 
fact, of pure decoration. When competition with painting wag 
attempted, and effects of the most complicated architectural 
perspective carried out, the material was strained. A new tax 
was put on the capabilities of the art when the eighteenth. 
century French workers attempted their naturalistic effects of 
flowers. However wonderful the ingenuity and technique, we 
cannot admire their work in the way we can those marvels of 
beauty which were produced in Italy during the early Renais. 
sance. The illustration in this book of the lectern at Lucca shows 
a perfect example of woodwork. There is grandeur of design, 
beauty of detail, and everywhere sympathy with the material, 
Besides an historical survey of the art, Mr. Jackson devotes space 
to the technical side of the matter. 

The Burlington Magazine (Savile Publishing Company, 2s. 6d.) 
makes an excellent start with its first number. The quarto size 
allows of the illustrations being of good dimensions, and the 
print is clear and the paper good. The only criticism we have to 
make as to the get-up of this new periodical is that its size and 
weight demand a more solid binding than paper. Mr. Berenson 
gives us another of his reconstructions. From the friend of 
Sandro we now pass to the disciple of Domenico. This game of 
materialising new artists must be a most interesting one to play, 
especially as the player makes the rules. At present the method 
is this. A group of pictures is selected, with resemblances to 
each other, but which are attributed to various painters. This 
group is ascribed to the new amico or alunno, as the case may 
be. From this standpoint the galleries of Europe are ransacked, 
and at last the new “personality ” is provided with a respectable 
list of works. This is, of course, but a bald outline ‘of the game, 
for so subtle a mind as that of Mr. Berenson is able to add details 
of wonderful ingenuity and research at every turn. We are far 
from saying that it is impossible for Mr. Berenson to be right; 
but the difficulty of absolute proof is great. We suppose it was 
necessary for a magazine of this kind to start with a disserta- 
tion on French eighteenth-century furniture. It is here supplied 
by M. Emile Molinier. Oriental carpets and tinder-boxes also 
come in for treatment. The magazine is certainly an acquisition 
both for the connoisseur and the art-lover, no other publication of 
such a high order existing in England. The second number, now 
issued, maintains the high standard of the first. 

A Discussion of Composition as Applied to Art. By J. V. van 
Pelt. (Macmillan and Co. 8s. 6d.)—The bulk of this book relates 
to architecture, as is natural considering that the author is the 
Professor of Architecture at Cornell University. The funda- 
mental problems of design are discussed from the point of view 
of common-sense, and the main principles stated will meet with 
general consent. But here is the difficulty. It is so easy in the 
arts to find common ground when only broad principles in the 
abstract are in question; the trouble comes when theory gives 
way to practice. However, we readily admit that there is a 
great deal in Mr. van Pelt’s book that is luminous and helpful. 
His suggestion is worth considering that steel-framed buildings 
with cement fillings might be made beautiful, just as the mediaeval 
architects made works of art out of their wood-framed houses. 
Indeed, America owes to the world the amende honorable, and 
should make up for the past by solving the problem of making 
steel-framed buildings beautiful. 

Old English Songs and Dances. Decorated by Graham Robert- 
son. (Longmansand Co. £2 2s.)—Thecharm of this book is the 
originality of the style of the pictures. Mr. Graham Robertson 
is not indebted to Mr. Walter Crane, like so many who have 
worked in this field. The influence of the poster is, perhaps, 
evident in the broad masses and general effectiveness of the 
designs, but the principal effect lies in the colour. By whatever pro- 
cess it is achieved, the result is one of the most pleasant pieces of 
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3 familiar songs, and therefore welcome. We think it was 
not to have arranged the tunes simply for the piano, so 
able of accompanying a melody if no bass 


the les 
a pity 
few people are cap 
is given. 

Life and Work of J. M. W. Turner. By Charles Alfred Swin- 
purne. (Bickers and Son. 7s. 6d.)—Mr. Swinburne writes 
pleasantly and sympathetically of the great landscape painter. 
But why it was appropriate to begin such a book with an account 
of prehistoric and Egyptian art we fail to see. The author brings 
out very clearly Turner’s wonderful generosity, and quotes a story 
that when Turner heard that one of his earliest patrons was in 
difficulties, he lent him £20,000 unasked. Some years later, when 
misfortune overtook this friend’s son, Turner again came to the 
rescue. In both instances the money was repaid. The work 
before us is readable, and not encumbered with insignificant 


biographical detail. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
> 
[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms.) 


History of the Pewterers’ Company. By Charles Welch. 2 vols. 
(Blades, East, and Blades. £2 2s.)—The Pewterers’ Company 
deserves well of the Commonwealth in causing this history to 
be drawn up. It is fortunate enough to possess a large and un- 
usually complete set of records. The audit-books begin with the 
year 1451, the Minutes of the Court of Assistants just a century 
later. The first Ordinances for the ‘‘ Craft of Pewterers” are dated 
1348; the Craft was then associated with a religious brotherhood, 
that of the “ Assumption of Our Lady.” The Craft received a 
charter as a Company from Edward IV. on January 28rd, 1473, 
The effect of this incorporation was to give the Pewterers large 
powers for the regulation of the manufacture of their staple 
article. The trade was of an importance which it is now not easy 
to recognise. Few middle-class households nowadays have any 
articles of pewter. The metal was then in very general use. The 
quantities of tin bought from time to time were very large, 
especially when we consider the population of the period. In 1660 
the annual output of tin is estimated at more than a million and 
a half of pounds, of which about two-fifths were exported. The 
supply of this metal is an important item in the Company’s affairs. 
Not only did its members use it in their trade, but the Company as 
a body bought and sold it, of course at a profit. In 1483 we find it 
buying a hundredweight for 24s, and selling it at prices varying 
from 27s. 4d. to 25s. 8d., the latter price being, it is specified, for 
ready money. The severe oversight of the manufacture, the 
peremptory exclusion of unlicensed dealers (though strangers had 
aright to claim admission on terms), and the incidental mention 
of prices of other articles make these volumes very interesting. 
In the year of its incorporation the Company ordered a seal, which 
still exists. The silver (3$ oz.) cost 10s. 5d., or 2s. 9}d. per ounce, 
at least fifteen times dearer than it is now. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that pewter was so important an article. Then a Hall 
had to be built. Elaborate accounts exist, including wages and 
prices of materials. Wages varied from masons at 7d. or 8d.a day 
to labourers at 4d. or 5d. Plaster cost 8s. 6d. the ton; gravel 4d. 
the load; and bricks not quite 5s.thethousand. The Hall finished, 
there had to be a garden and a bowling green. And, of course, 
there were dinners, occasionally intermitted, however, for various 
reasons,—the prevalence of the plague, the relief of the poor, and 
the general hardness of the times. The Company did not escape 
benevolences and forced loans, nor did it find the Commonwealth, 
with its New Model Army to keep up, an easier task-master than 
the King. In 1669 we find the great feast of the year costing 
£36, and the Steward’s feast on Lord Mayor’s Day £40, items 
which were cut down by a half. Lucky members of the Company 
who dined at the Guildhall were paid for the dinner which they 
did not eat at their own Hall 6s. 8d. each (a reduction, it would 
seem, from 13s. 4d.) The unreduced sums are very high, not 
much less than the cost of the very sumptuous feasts of the 
wealthy Companies now. One of these is reputed to spend £700 
on the entertaining of a hundred and forty guests. 


The City of London Directory, 1903 (W. H. and L, Collingridge, 
128. 6d.), contains the usual information which we expect in a 
directory, the lists of places and persons—as to the places, some of 
the quaint old names have disappeared, “ Pie Corner” having 
gone, though “ Pudding Lane” remains—and much, as about the 
City Companies, that it would not be easy to find elsewhere. 





My Kalendar of Country Delights. By Helen Milman (Mrs. 
Caldwell Crofton). (John Lane. 5s. net.)—I have made up my 








mind,” writes the author of this book, “ to keep a Kalendar of my 
own, and write therein what comes to me with flowers, and song 
of birds, and whatever I find in books.” Accordingly, she some- 
times gives us thoughts of her own, and sometimes quotations 
from favourite authors. Between the two she puts together a 
very pleasant volume, which will make no small addition to the 
delights of a garden. Under January 8th we are told that “the 
Quakers oftentimes named the months for themselves,” and have 
what is called “a happy example.” The names given are the 
English equivalents of those in the French Revolution Calendar. 
It is odd to see such extremes meet. 


Sacrificial Worship. By Wm. S. Gold, S.T.D. (Longmans and 
Co. 3s, 6d.)—Dr. Gold states his views with such modesty and 
calmness, and in so uncontroversial a spirit, that we should be 
well content to limit our notice of the volume to a general ex- 
pression of our sympathy and interest. There are statements, 
however, in the third chapter, “Sacrificial Worship in the New 
Testament and the Christian Church,” to which we must take 
exception. It is impossible to concede that the language of the 
Apocalypse gives authoritative sanction to the “altar, the lights, 
the incense,” as parts of Christian worship. The whole is figura- 
tive, and the figures are those with which the mind of the seer 
was saturated. To take the whole literally entails difficulties 
without end. Then, again, there is the old question of moseire 
tovro. Dr. Gold says: “Our Lord gave His Body to His Apostles 
and commanded them to ‘do’ or offer this for His memorial.” 
Now the great majority of scholars maintain that woeiy cannot 
have this meaning when joined with a neutral word. And there 
is the more powerful argument that such a use is below the 
dignity. of the occasion. We have a close parallel in our own 
language. We.talk.of “doing duty” for performing divine 
service. The word is technical, exactly corresponding to the 
Greek woeiv. If we were to read of a great teacher taking fare- 
well of a disciple and exhorting him to “do his duty,” could we 
take the word in the technical sense ? 


Republics v. Woman. By Mrs. Woolsey. (Gay and Bird, 
3s. 6d.)—Mrs. Woolsey is not satisfied with the treatment which 
women receive in the United States and in Republics generally. 
She quotes many authorities, Li Hung Chang, for instance, who 
found the position of woman in the American Republic “ far below 
that of her sex in Christian Monarchies.” There are no monu- 
ments to them when they are dead, no honour paid while they 
are living; they cannot control their property; they cannot have 
salons, like the grandes dames of the Old World; they cannot ask 
men to dance with them ; they spend in New York only £8,000,000 
on dress, while the men spend (in their “palatial clubs”) 
£20,000,000 on drinks. But we cannot give anything like a list 
of the grievances of woman in the States. It is all somewhat of 
a surprise to us. Are they not sometimes elected Mayors of 
American cities? Do they want more? 


Rama and the Monkeys. By Geraldine Hodgson. (J. M. Dent 
and Co. 1s. net.)—A volume of the “Temple Classics for Young 
People.” Miss Hodgson has adapted the story to the reading of 
children from the Ramayana. Rama is an incarnation of Vishnu, 
born for the purpose of destroying the Evil Beings and their 
Chief Ravana. It is a curious tale, not to be mentioned with the 
Iliad and the Odyssey, but still worth reading. There are curious 
variants of Homer’s stories; curious, too, is the inconvenient way 
whick the Supreme Brahma had of granting very dangerous 
powers to quite unworthy recipients. There is Surasa, the 
Mother of Serpents, who has the right of swallowing all creatures ; 
and Sinika, to whom Brahma had conceded the gift of seizing 
her prey by its shadow. 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Index. (A. and C. Blaek.)—This 
elaborate Index, consisting of more than a thousand five- 
column pages, largely increases the usefulness of the work. 
Many readers must have felt the want of it. The plan of the 
book has been to deal with the main subjects in essays, mostly of 
excellent quality and complete; but it was not always convenient 
in verifying some isolated fact to read through a treatise on the 
whole subject. This difficulty is now removed. The Index is 
followed by a “Key to the Initials of Contributors,” itself an 
interesting document, containing, as it does, some fifteen. hundred 
names. The list is a strictly alphabetical arrangement of initials, 
not surnames. “A. A.B.” stands first, “A.A. M.” second, and 
so forth. 


George Douglas Brown. A Biographical Memoir by Cuthbert 
Lennox. (Hodder and Stoughton. 3s. 6d. net.)—Mr. G@. D. Brown 
wrote the novel entitled “The House with the Green Shutters.” 
Mr. Audrew Lang, who more suo writes an introduction, thus 
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describes his own experiences of this book :—“ The pessimism, the 
blackness, was all that my soul detests; yet I read on and on 
after the clock struck the hour of retiring. Now if a book grips 
hold of you like this, there is something not common in the book. 
It offended, but conquered, mon naturel.” The book was a 
tour de force and something more. The author did not really 
believe that men were so bad as he pictured them; but he hated 
sentimentality. He was not a pessimist; but he did not like 
optimism. The memoir gives a striking picture of a strong, 
somewhat ill-balanced personality. 


Supplementary Chapter to Professor 8S. R. Gardiner’s History of 
the Commonwealth. (Longmans and Co. 2s. 6d. net.)—It is a 
disappointment to find that this chapter of barely twenty-eight 
pages is all that Professor Gardiner left behind him of his pro- 
jected fourth volume “in a sufficiently advanced state for publi- 
cation.” It deals with the causes that led to the summoning of 
the Parliament of 1656, causes which may be practically summed up 
in the words “ want of money,” and with the opposition which the 
Lord Protector met with. More it is needless to say. Everything 
shows the master’s hand. And how curious the picture that he 
draws! It was some twenty years after the great Ship Money 
dispute, and the Protector is the uncompromising advocate “of a 
scheme for raising additional taxation by executive authority 
alone.” But Cromwell knew what Charles never learnt,—how to 
yield. 


The Book of the Wild Garden. By S. W. Fitzherbert. (J. 
Lane. 2s. 6d. net.)—This is the latest addition to the excellent 
series, often noticed in these columns, of “ Handbooks of Practical 
Gardening.” The plants suggested are classified (1) by size, 
(2) by adaptability to various situations and soils. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


—@——. 
Abbott (G. F.), Macedonian Folk-Lore, 8vo ......... (Camb. Univ. Press) net 9/0 
Allen (M. W.), Marriage : its Duties and Privileges, cr 8vo...... (Revell) net 3/6 


Bell (Mrs. H.), The Dean of St. Patrick’s: a Play, cr 8vo (E. Arnold) net 2/6 
Bradshaw (F.), Self-Government in Canada, and ‘how it was Achieved, 8vo 
(P.S. King) net 10/6 


Cameron (J. H.), Elements of French Composition, cr 8vo ...... (E. Arnold) 2/6 
Chesterton (G. K.), Robert Browning, cr 8V0..........0000000008 (Macmillan) net 2/0 
Clemow (F. G.), The Geography of Disease, 8vo .........(Camb. Univ. Press) 15/0 
Delitzsch (F.), Babel and Bible, cr 8V0............ce0seee0s (Williams & Norgate) 5/0 
Diehl (A. M.), Fire: a Novel, cr 8V0 .........ccssescesssssceseesesees (Ward & Lock) 3/6 


Dodson (J.), The Doubling and Manufacture of Cotton Threads, 8vo 
(Longmans) net 10/6 







Dowie (M. M.), Things about Our Neighbourhood, cr 8vo ......... (Richards) 6/0 
East (W. Q.), The Last Days of Great Men, cr 8V0..........0s0eeeeeee (Low) net 6/0 
Emmett (K. P.), A Girl Soldier, cr 8vo.. AF. V. White) 6/0 


sae ‘(Digby & Long) 6/0 
....(Digby & Long) 6/0 
...(Longmans) net 63/0 
samira (Wellby) net 3/6 
...(Richards) net 12/6 


Findlay (J. 7.), Silent Places: a Novel, cr 8vo .... 
Fletcher (J. 8.), The Secret Way: a Novel, cr 8vo.. 
os, (Sir B. P.), The Crossbow, 4to ............4. 
Garden Lover's Birthday Book ( A), ee 
Godfrey (E.), Home Life under the Stuarts, 1603- 
Grayson (C. P.), Diseases of the Throat and Ear, ay sovldde ee oe net 18/0 
Hann (J.), Handbook of Climatology, Part I., 8y0.. ...(Maemillan) net 12/6 
How Department Stores are Carried on in America, ‘2mo...... (Richards) 2/6 
Hudson (W. H.), Hampshire Days, 8V0 .............:cceeeeeeeeeee (Longmans) net 10/6 
Hume (F.), A Woman's Burden, cr 8vo.. .(Jarrold) 3/6 
Ingham é B.), Education in Accordance with Natural Law ‘(N ovello) net 2/0 





Koplik (H.), Diseases of Infancy and Childhood, 8vo...... (H. Kimpton) net 21/0 
La Bruyére and Vauvenargues, Cr 8VO ..........c.ceseeeeeeee ... (Constable) net 3/6 
Teatbeater (B.), The Flame and the Flood, cr 8V0_ ............eeseeeees (Unwin) 6/0 
Leadbeater ‘o W. ), The Other Side of Death Scientifically Examined, 


.(Theosophical Pub. Co.) net 6/0 
. The ‘Mother’ s Guide 'to ‘the ‘Care of won er 8vo (Pearson) 3/6 
Lindsay ¢. T.), Geometrical Drawing, 8vo ............(Chapman & Hall) net 6/0 
Lucas (St. I -), The Absurd Repentance, cr 8v0.... 6/0 

























Lunge (F. G.), The Tiger’s Awakening, cr 8vo . 3/6 
Lunn (B.), Pottery, 8vo 5/0 
Meredith (I.), A Girl among the Anarch 6) 
Mitford (B.), Haviland’s Chum, cr 8vo ....... 6/0 
2/6 


Mullan ?- .), The Nature of the Pentecostal Bap 
O’Rell (M.), Rambles in Womanland, er 8vo .... 
Orr (J.), David Hume and his Influence on P 
PND i oetsded ths tnksbdaebenshsdsesseconssijseessess 
Osborne (C. E.), The Life of Father Dol i 
Robinson (BR. ")s Preliminary Greek, cr 8vo_.. 
Russell (B.), Principles of Mathematics, Vol. 
Scott (E. D.), Some Letters from South Africa 
Seawell (M. E.), Francezka, cr 8V0..........ccs00eeesee00s 
Sykes (C. A.), ervice & Sport on the Tropical Nil 
Stewart (A. M.), The Temptation of Jesus, cr 8vo 
Trumbull (A. E.), Life’s Common Way, cr 8vo ... 
‘Tytler (Sarah), The Machinations of Janet, er 8vo. 
Vaizey (Mrs. G. de H.), Pixie O’Shaughnessy, cr 8 
Villa (G.), Contemporary Psychology, 8vo ij 
Westell (W. P.), Country Rambles, 8vo .. 
‘Wiener — ), Anthology of Russian Litera 
Wilkins (M BE. ), The Wind in the Rose Bush, ‘er 80 
Willson (T. ‘B. ), History of the Church and State in Norv 
Sixteenth Century, 8vo.. 
be Lage (A. M.), Friends of Yesterda: y, “cr 8v0 
With Chamberlain in South Africa, folio ... 
Woodburn (J. A.), Political Parties and Party Problem 
States, 8vo 
Woolsey (Mrs. % Republics versus "Woman, er vo . 
Yeats (W. B.), Ideas of Good anf Evil, cr 8vo . 


(Chatto & Windus) 3/6 
sophy and Theology, 
.(T. & T. Clark) 3/0 
\(E. Arnold) net 12/6 
a bag orn net 2/6 
(Camb. Univ. Press) net 12/6 
(Sherratt & Hughes) net 2/6 
.. (Richards) 6/0 
Murray) net 12 0 











9/0 
.(Gay & Bird) 3/6 
(Bullen) 6 
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OS LE R. 
CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINgg 
100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


Wm. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA, 


104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W., 
SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


This, being an Absolutely Pure Cocoa, is the most perfect 
Food and Stimulant, and any addition of either Alby. 
men or Chemicals would only lessen its value—Vide Works 
by Drs. TREVES, HUTCHINSON, and other Eminent Experts, 


BY SPECIAL /DENT’S WATCHES & CLOCKS 


APPOINTMENT | ui Watches and Clocks of E. DENT & C0/’s 
| Manufacture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark, 
TO THE KING. | | 














NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE tree og 
application, 


‘ E. DENT and CO, Ltd, 
Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben, 


61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange,E.C, 


TRADE-MARE. 


GLOVES. 


GLOVES. 
GLOVES. Gialty 3 Ms for 22s. 6d. 


DEBENHAM Aanp FREEBODY, WiGMokE STREET, W. 


ROBINSON AND CLEAVER, Ltd., BELFAST, 
Manufacturers to His Gracious Majesty the King. 


Fish Napkins, 2/11 per doz. Pinner Napkins, 5/6 per doz 
Table Cloths, 2 ‘yds. square. 24 yds. by 3 yds., 5/6. 
Kitehen Table Cloths, may aa Strong Huckaback 





Every Pair Guaranteed. 

KID and SUEDE. French makes, perfect cut and 

tinish, in Black, White, and all Colours: four 

buttons, 

bgt? A. Six Pairs for 10s. 6d. (Sample pair, 
11d., post-free.) 

(Sample pair, 





Samples and 


: : Towels, 4/6 per doz. Roller Towel- 
Price Lists PE ba Ni A Ss K ling, -/3 per yd. Dusters, from 3/3 per 
post-free. doz. Linen Glass Cloths, 4/9 per doz, 


TABLE and House LINEN. 
WHAT IT MEANS. 


—— 


VINOLIA SOAP means a 


good complexion. 


EPPS’S COCOA 


The Original Cocoa, 


EPPS’S COCOA 


Grateful and Comforting. 
beverage you can take for 


EPP s’S COCOA breakfast and supper, 
ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL 


FOR THE HAIR. 








Prepared from the 
finest selected Cocoa 
with the natural 
flavour preserved. 


It is far and away the 
most nutritious 





Preserves the Hair. 

Beautifies the Hair. 

Prevents Scurf and Baldness. 

Sizes, 3/6, 7/- ., 10/6. Sold by Stores, Chemists, and 
ROWLAND’S , 67 Hatton GaRpEN, Lonpon, 


ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL. 
IMONTE FIANO WINE. 


Grown and Exported by E. STRACHAN MORGAN, FIESOLE. 
Sold direct to the consumer through his London Agents: 
Messrs. MORISON, POLLEXFEN, & BLAIR, 34 Leadenhall St., E.C. 
Sample and Price List free on application. 

18/- per dozen bottles, delivered free in London. 


“ Well adapted for table use.”—Lancet. ‘* Asound, smooth wine.’ 
—J. P. Blot, M.D. dD. 








CRETONNES AND CHINTZES 


IN “LIBERTY” COLOURINGS, 


New and varied stocks 
specially prepared for 
the coming Season. .. 


Patterns forwarded post-free. 


LIBERTY and CO., REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


ACCIDENTS 


OF ALL KINDS; 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, ACCIDENT and DISEASE 
mall Pox, Scarlet Fever, Typhoid, Diphtheria, &c.) 


BURGLARY and FIDELITY INSURANCE. 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO. 


Established 1849. Claims Paid, £4,500,000. 





64 CORNHILL, LONDO». A. VIAN, Secretary. 
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ALLIANCE ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C, 


ESTABLISHED 1824, 


1—5} Millions Sterling. Invested Funds—10 Millions Sterling. 


R DEC SCHILD G.C.V.O., Ch 
. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O., Chairman, 
i vc cert Esq. James Fletcher, Esq. _ 

har! Hon. Lord Battersea. John Hampton Hale, Esq. 
Right dish Bentinck, Esq. Alex. Lawrie, Esq. 
F. vacis AUgusttis Bevan, Esq. Francis Alfred Lucas, Esq., M.P, 
ar Bosangu et, Esq. Edward Harbord Lushington, Esq. 
Perciva ‘elm P Bouverie. Hon. Henry Berkeley Portman. 
Hon. any on Burroughes, Esq. Hon. Lionel Walter Rothschild, M,P, 
Thoma William Buxton, Esq. Hugh Colin Smith, Esq. 
rae tor, Bsa. Right Hon. Lord Stalbridge, 
John C W. Cavendish, Esq.,M.P, | Lieut.-Colonel F. Anderson Stebbing, 
pang Hon. Everard C. Digby. Kight Hon. the Earl of Verulam. 
Major-Gen. Sir Arthur Ellis, G.C.V.O., | Sir Charles Rivers Wilsou,G.C.M.G.,C.B, 


we AUDITOR.—C. L. Nichols, Esq., F.C.A. 


Capita 








ANCES Granted at current rates of Premium, and 
foam spite Capital Redemption Policies issued, 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
te Rates of Premium. — 
seg ade including Interim Bonuses, 
Policies Whole World and Indisputable. 
Special Policies to cover Death Duties, 


Liberal Commissions to Solicitors, Agents, and Brokers for the introduc- 


jon of business, 
ig car seeny Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account may be had on 
application to ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 


By Appointment to his Majesty and the Royal Family. 


MILLER AND SONS, LTD., 
SPECIALISTS IN EVERY KIND OF ARTIFICIAL LIGHTING. 
Electrie Fittings of all kinds, including reproductions of the best Periods 
of French, Italian, and English Decorative Art, 
Oil Lamps, Brackets, Chandeliers, &c. The largest and best selection 
in London, Antique Oriental Jars mounted as Lamps—a Speciality. 
The Vernon Candle Lamp, invented by MILLER and SONS, and used by 
her late Majesty, highly recommended for those who read at night. Sole Dep6t 
in London for the Magnificent Art Metal productions of Barbedienue of Paris. 


Illustrated Catalogues or Special Designs on application. Estimates free. 
178-179 PICCADILLY, LONDON. Manufactory—BOYLE ST., W. 


BROWNING’S 
READING SPECTACLES AND EYE-GLASSES 


enable one to read with ease and comfort, and relieve Strain aud Headaches. 
The sight in all cases carefully tested. Consultations jree. 





OUR EYES, and how to Preserve them, by Joun Browyrxc, F.RAS., F.R.MS. 
18th Edition, post-free, ls., from 


JOHN BROWNING, 


OPHTHALMIC OPTICIAN, (Estab. 1765.) 
Nore New AppREssS—78 (late 63) STRAND, LONDON. 





CEREBOS SALT. 


Not only a seasoning 
but a splendid food, 
enriching all the viands 
CEREBOS SALT. to which it is added 
at Table or in the 


Kitchen. 


CEREBOS SALT. 





DEBENHAM and FREEBODY (the Royal Furriers) 

STORAGE undertake the Storage of Furs aud Fur Garments 
upon moderate terms. All furs entrusted to their 

care are stored in specially prepared cool chambers, 


and receive constant expert attention. Preservation 
OF from moth is guaranteed. Scale of charges upon 
application, 


DEBENHAM & FREEBODY, 
WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 


SEA. GENERAL ACCIDENTS. 


FURS. 
FIRE. LIFE. 





INCORPORATED A.D. 1720. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 
ASSURANCE. 


Apply for full Prospectus to the SECRETARY. 
Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 


West End Branch: 29 PALL MALL, S.W. 





THE GENERAL IMPRESSION 
conveyed by the exterior of every House is, 
obviously, y oat influenced by the 


LACE CURTAINS. 


Every one whois about to buy Lace Curtains 
should, therefore, secure at once a copy of 
HAMPTONS’ NEW BOOKLET, K 15, 


“Tasteful Lace Curtains for the 1903 Season,” 


which will enable them to see by com- 
parison that 


T O N 8S’ 


present exhibition of Lace Curtains un- 
questionably affords the best value any- 
where to be obtained. 


PALL MALL EAST, LONDON, S.W. 


H A M P 








ENTRAL FOUNDATION SCHOOLS OF LONDON. 


The Governors INVITE APPLICATIONS for the appointment of HEAD- 
MASTER of the Boys’ School in Cowper Street, City Road. Fixed yearly stipend, 
£150, “‘ with capitation payment of not less than 10s, and not more than 15s.”" 
There are, at present, about 650 boys in the School. In conformity with the 
Scheme of the Charity Commissioners religious instruction is to be given in 
accordance with the principles of the Christian Faith. 

The aim of the School is to give an education of a practical character calcu. 
lated to fit the scholars for industrial and commercial work. The School is 
well provided with workshops and laboratories, 

Preference will be given to Candidates who are under forty years of age 
and have graduated in Honours in some University of the United Kingdom. 
Candidates must be registered or qualified for registration in Column B of the 
Register of Teachers. 

A minimum income of not less than £500 will be guaranteed by the Governors, 
The duties and salary of the Head-Master will begin with the Autumn Term, 
1903 (September 14th). 

Applications to be made on forms to be obtained from the Clerk to the 
Governors, Mr. W. HOUSTON, B.A., The Boys’ School, Cowper Street, City 
Road, E.C., to whom they should be returned not later than May 23rd, 1903. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF NORTH WALES, 
BANGOR. 


APPLICATIONS are INVITED for the combined posts of LADY SUPER- 
INTENDENT OF WOMEN STUDENT'S and Warden of University Hall. 
Salary, £120, with board and residence, Applications should be sent in not 
later than May 18th. For conditious of appointment, &c., apply to 

N EDWARD LLOYD, 

April 22nd, 1903. Secretary and Registrar. 


| Sag a eaatert SECOND MASTER (Special Science and 
Mathematics) for COUNTRY GRAMMAR SCHOOL. Mixed Boys and 
Girls. Good House with accommodation for 24 Boy Boarders. Garden and 
Sanatorium. To have complete control and management of House and Boarders. 
Emoluments : £120 per annum and profits from Boarders.—Application to be 
sent ou or before Thursday, May 14th inst., to 
FRANK C, HETT, Clerk. 


Brigg, May 5th, 1903. 


LS faye nth LADY REQUIRED to HELP 
in SUPERINTENDING PAROCHIAL WORKERS. Experience of 
parish work essential. Good speaker and organiser. Salary, Age, 30-40.— 
ALSO a LADY to TAKE CHARGE of SMALL HOME for WORKERS, 
brighton. Some assistance given in domestic duties. Age, 30-45.—Write 
‘* LADY,” care of May’s Advertising Agency, 21 St. Bride Street, E.C. 
HE BANK of BRITISH WEST AFRICA, LIMITED, 
is PREPARED to RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for SERVICE at their 
WEST AFRICAN BRANCHES. (General Office Experience necessary. Age 
about 25.~Write SECRETARY, the Bank, 14 Castle Street, Liverpool, for all 
particulars, 


MEZZOTINT and PHOTOGRAVURE ENGRAVER 

has a VACANCY for RESIDENT PUPIL with taste for art; 
premium.— Address, ‘‘ART,” care of Anderson’s Advertising Agency, 
14 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


ryyoO SOLICITORS.—An OLD ETONIAN and B.A. of 

OXFORD with London Experience DESIRES PARTNERSHIP in good 
country practice South or West of England. Has private means.—Address, 
“OQ, E.,” 8 Birchin Lane, London, E.C. 


LERGYMAN’S WIDOW DESIRES POSITION of 

TRUST as LADY HOUSEKEEPER, COMPANION, or CHAPERONE. 

Well connected, cultivated, with command of three languages; accustomed 

to sick nursing and to management of large establishment ; highest references, 
—Mrs. H. P., care of Miss Gray, Minster Court, York. 


UGBY SCHOOL.—The EXAMINATION for 
SCHOLARSHIPS will BEGIN MONDAY, May 25th.—Particulars may 
be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER. 


LADY who has for the last ten years been at the HEAD 

of a LARGE LONDON DAY-SCHOOL has REMOVED with her 
Boarders to WORTHING. Resident Staff includes English and Foreign 
Mistresses. Visiting Masters. Preparation for all Examinations. Highest 
references, Terms Moderate. Separate Cubicles. Tennis, Croquet, Gymnasium, 
Hockey, Cycling, Riding.—Miss FISHER, Church House, Heene, Worthing. 






































ARTMOOR. — BOVEY TRACEY GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL. Head-Master: Rev. R. WELLINGTON MENNEER, M.A, 

On high ground near Hey Tor. Preparation for Army and Navy, Matriculation, 
Oxford Local. Terms moderate.—Apply, HEAD-MASTER, 


OWNLEY HOUSE SCHOOL, RAMSGATE.— 
Principals, Misses MOLE, BARNES, and FOWLER. Good modern 
education and careful training. Resident French and German Mistresses, 
Pupils successfully prepared for Oxford Local, Associated Board, and other 
Exams. Mod. fees. Large house and garden. Sanitation certificated. Tennis, 
hockey, bicycling, sea-bathing. Special arrangements for delicate children. 














T. CUTHBERT’S SCHOOL for GIRLS, SOUTH. 

BOURNE-ON-SEA, HANTS.—Two Houses, Senior and Junior. Bracing 

air; sunny climate; ten acres of grounds; playing-field; Medical Gymnastic 

Mistress; special attention to Languages and Music. SUMMER TERM 

BEGAN MAY 6ru.—Principals, Miss WILLIAMSON and Miss ROBERTS 
(late Princess Helena College). 


QT. STEPHEN’S COLLEGE, CLEWER ST. STEPHEN, 
kK) WINDSOR.—For the Daughters of Gentlemen. Conducted by the 
Sisters of St. John the Baptist. assisted by resident Mistresses, upils 
prepared for University E-ams. Tennis and cricket field. Terms, 70 guineas, 
Reduction for Daughters of Clergy.—Address, SISTER SUPERIOR, 
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ALOw=zrLs SCHOOL DENBIGH. 


‘ Head-Mistress:—Miss BELOE, B.A., Hons. London, 
Formerly Senior Mathematical Lecturer at Westfield College, London. 





THIRTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS will be given in September next on the result 
of the Entrance Examination which will be held at HOWELL’S SCHOOL, 
DENBIGH, and at the DRAPERS’ HALL, LONDON, on JULY Ist and 2np. 

The value of these Scholarships, which are intended mainly for the Daughters 
of Professional Men of limited means, are such as to reduce all expenses for 
their education, board, and maintenance tv the yearly payment of £20 or £30 
réspectively. 

. One Scholarship will be awarded for MUSIC (PIANO), the Examination for 
which will be held at Denbigh only. 

Candidates must be approved by the Governors, and a preference will be 
given to such as are of Welsh birth. 

Applications must be received by the CLERK, Howell’s School, Denbigh, 
before JUNE Ist. 

Further information may be obtained from the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


ING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


‘A PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE WILL be OPENED in BEDFORD in 
SEPTEMBER, 1903, by Miss MARGARET STANSFELD (Vice-President of the 
Ling Association of Gymnastic Teachers; Teacher of Gymnastics in the Cam- 
bridge Teachers’ College, Froebel Educational Institute, Bedford High School, 
&c.; 16 years’ experience in teaching in Collegesand Schools). The object of the 
College will be to train students to enable them to become teachers of 
gymnastics and games in Schools. The course of training wii extend over 
two years, and will include the Theory and Practice of Gymuastics, on the 
Swedish System, Massage and Medical Gymnastics, Anatomy, Physiology 
and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Lacrosse, Tennis, Hockey, and Cricket. An 
educational centre like Bedford affords special facilities for practice in teach- 
ing, and for professional coaching in games. Swimming and Boating in the 
Snummer.. There is an increasing demand for teachers thoroughly trained on 
this System.—For Prospectus, apply, 57 Foster Hill Road, Bedford. 

wT. WINIFRED’S, KENLEY, SURREY. 

BOYS, 8 to 14 years, PREPARED for 
NTRANCE & SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATIONS at the PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
TWENTY-THREE SCHOLARSHIPS GAINED SINCE 1895. 

The Buildings have been designed and erected for the School-grounds, 7 acres. 
There is a SCHOOL CHAPEL, GYMNASIUM, SWIMMING-BATH, 
Joiners’ Shop, &e. 

Rev. S. I. W. SHILCOCK, M.A., Head-Master. 


NOUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 

. President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. Principals — A. 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director Liverpool Gymnasium), Mrs. 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. Objects—To train Educated 
Ladies as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. AJ] branches and systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games, Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymuastics. 
Gold and Silver Medals, with Diplomas, awarded to successful students. 
Schools. and Colleges supplied with qualified teachers. References permitted 
to Lord Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon. and 
Rev. E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY. 


K N G E R I N G. 
THEORETICAL. COMMERCIAL. PRACTICAL. 


PUPIL RECEIVED by MECHANICAL ENGINEER. Fee 100 guineas per 
aunum. Training includes—THEORETICAL : Mathematics, Mechanics, Steam, 
Machine Design, Electricity, Geometry, Strength of Materials, and Structures. 
COMMERCIAL: Bookkeeping, Prime Costing, Correspondence, Works 
Mariagement. PRACTICAL: Workshops equipped with modern Tools. 
Experience will be obtained by the Pupil upon the following machines: Lathe, 
Planing, Milling, Shaping, Slotting, Drilling, also Fitting, Bench, and Vice 
work.—Address, HILLS, Bernard Road, Park, Sheffield. 


ARTSIDE SCHOLARSHIPS OF INDUSTRIES AND 
COMMERCE (OWENS COLLEGE). 

THREE SCHOLARSHIPS may be AWARDED in JULY. Candidates must 
be of British nationality, and over the age of 18 and under the age of 23 at the 
date of election. They must, on or before June Ist, send to the Registrar, 
Owens Colleze, Manchester, testimonials of good character and record of 
previous training. 

The Scholarships will be tenable for two years, and of the value of £80 the 
first.year (which must be spent at Owens College), and from £150 to £250 the 
second year (which must be spent in the study of subjects bearing on Commerce 
- the United States, Germany, or other country or countries approved by the 
electors). 

Further particulars can be obtained on application to the REGISTRAR. 


CHOOL for BOYS WHOSE NERVOUS TEMPERA- 
MENT or PHYSICAL CONDITION UNFITS THEM for ORDINARY 
SCHOOL LIFE. Numbers limited, so that each boy may have individual 
attention. Situated in a healthy district on chalk soil, and within easy reach 
of London.. Head-Master has had large experience with boys of this class. 
Resident trained nurses. Highly qualified and experienced doctor on the staff. 
Cricket, football, and tennis grounds. Testimonials and references from the 
heads of public schools, parents of pupils (past and present), and the medical 
rofession.—Address “ T.,” c/o Scholastic, Clerical, and Medical Association, 
td., 22 Craven Street, Strand, W.C. 


NORRAN COLLEGE AND SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
WATFORD.—Under the Direction of Miss E. H. WHISHAW, M.A., 
London, assisted by Miss E. B. Simpson (House Mistress), Miss E. C. Roper, 
M.A. London, and Miss E. de Foubert, B.A. London, with a competent Staff 
of Visiting and Resident Mistresses. Two House Scholarships of £30 and £25 re- 
spectively will be offered for competition in June, 1903.—For particulars apply 
td Miss Lk. H. WHISHAW. 


ELSTED SCHOOL.—EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS (£50, 
£30, £20) will be OFFERED for COMPETITION in JULY, 13. 
Examination in London and at Felsted begins July 14th. 
‘PREPARATORY SCHOOL.—Boys may be admitted from 9 years of age, 
= pass into Senior School at 13.—Apply, Rev. HEADMASTER, Felsted, 
ssex, 


ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.— An EXAMINATION 

will be HELD on JULY Ist, 2nd, 3rd, to fill up not less than Seven 

Residential Scholarships, Two Non-Residential Scholarships, and some Exhibi- 

tions.—For particulars, apply by letter to the HEAD-MASTER, 19 Dean’s 
Yard, Westminster. 


ARLBOROUGH COLLEGE. 
JUNE 3rp, 4TH, anD 5TH, 1903. 
EXAMINATION for THIRTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS varying in value from 
£80 to £20 a year. 
* Apply to Mr. S. F. GOODCHILD, Marlborough College, Wilts. 
OME LIFE AND TUITION near the Sea.—The Rev. 
W; E. BOLLAND (17 years Head-Master at Worcester) RECEIVES a 


FEW PUPILS preparing for the University and other Examinations, Very 
healthy climate; golf links. Highest references given and required. One 









































———, 


MONTICA’S SCHOO, 
TADWORTH, SURREY, 


S JM 
TWENTY GIRLS RECEIVED. 


Charming country, bracing climate, 600 ft. above sea, withi : 
Lon — s ry g » » Within twenty miles of 
Statf iy University ondteones gwar sony mee 
Sound intellectual and physical training, combined with th 
a cultured and refined wok ny © advantages at 


PrincipaL: Miss LOUISA HEATH-JONES, 


HISTORICAL HONOURS, CAMBRIDGE, 
SCHOOL REOPENS MAY 13th. 


S MARY’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON W 
e Church of England Boarding and Day School. Training Departm : 
for Teachers. RECOGNISED by the BOARD of EDUCATION am 
TRAINING COLLEGE for SECONDARY TEACHERS. Visitor—The Ris 
Hon. and Right Rev. the Bishop of London. Principal—Miss J. L. La'ty "4 
Girton College. Terms: Boarding House 60 gs. a year.—Apply PRINCIp AL 
NEXT TERM BEGINS MAY l2rx. 


i, 

RANCH, GERMANY, BELGIUY 
SWITZERLAND.—Parents and Guardians may obtain free of charge 5 
selection of Prospectuses of thoroughly reliable BOYS’ and GIRLS’ Schools oy 
the Continent, by sending a detailed statement of their requirements to J. (J 
Paton, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, E.C. r 


q RANCE. — Mlle. GUILLEMIN RECEIVES in he 
Villa at Brunoy (27 minutes from Paris and near the Forest of Senart) g 

FEW GIRLS of good family wishing to finish their education abroed, Best 
English references.—Full details from Mile. GUILLEMIN, Villa ces Pivoings 
Brunoy, near Paris, or from R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Strang ’ 

















ARIS.—20 RUE DES ECOLES, corner Bd. St. Germain, 

—COMFORTABLE FRENCH HOME, close to the Universities, gop. 

bonne, &e. (free lectures), offered by the Widow of Pasteur LALOT for thogg 
wishing to acquire French rapidly ; French lessons given. 


RUSSELS.—Very healthy situation—Mdlles. DENYS 
RECEIVESa FEW DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN toCOMPLETEtheip 
EDUCATION. Comfortable family life. French, German, Italian, Music, Dray. 
ing, Painting, Dancing, &. ; Fees, £80perann. ; Term commences witii entrauceot 
Pupil; PersonalRefs. Prospectus onapplication.—82 Rue Lauters, Avenue Louise, 


NGHIEN-LES-BAINS.—A FAMILY of good social 
position, occupying villa on borders of lake, OFFER a HOME to 
YOUNG PEOPLE wishing to acquire French. Boating, tennis, &c. Refer. 
_— exchanged.—Particulars from ‘*M. J.,” The Chestuuts, Holgate Hill, 
ork. 


(=: CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE—An ENGLISH 

LADY RECEIVES EIGHT GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment, 
Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmnaking, 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe, 


RESDEN.—HOME on ENGLISH PRINCIPLES~ 
Miss EDITH GAMBLE, assisted by proficient Teachers, receives 4 
limited number of young Girls desirous of finishing their education. Languages 
a special feature. Music, Art, pag Be ad to Miss GAMBLE, Lindengasse 2, 
Dresden. Miss Gamble will be in London in July. 


YNYARD SCHOOL, WATFORD.—Preparation for 

the Public Schools. Twenty-seven Scholarships won since 18%, 

Reference: the H.M.’s of Eton, Charterhouse, Haileybury, Malvern, i, 
Fees moderate.—Rev. R. CAPRON, Head-Master. 


L EN A LM ON D 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION on JULY 8th and 9h, 
Several Open Scholarships (from £60 to £20). One Bursary of £40 reserved for 
Sons of Army and Navy Officers. Several Scholarships and Exhibitions for 
Sons of Clergy.—Apply for particulars to the Warden, Rev. A. R. F. HYSLOP, 
Trinity College, Glenalmond, Perth. 


NIVERSITY OF DURHAM 


For Particulars concerning Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence 
apply to the MASTER of University College, or the PRINCIPAL of Bishop 
Hatfield’s Hall, or the CENSOR of Unattached Students. 


NIVERSITY OF DURHFHAYM 
DEGREES OPEN TO WOMEN. 
For Particulars respecting Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence ia 
the —— Hostel apply to the LADY PRINCIPAL, Abbey House, 
Durham. 


| oy TUITION.—Rev. J. F. RICHARDS, MA. 
Oxon. (Balliol College), First-Class Moderationus and Final Classical 
School, RECEIVES a FEW PUPILS for University and other Examinations, 
or for general Education. Individualcare; seaside; very healthy ; recreations, 
—The Manor, Bishopstone, near Lewes. 


LOCUTION.—VOICE PRODUCTION, GESTURE. 


Mrs. ALBERT BARKER gives private Lessons and holds Classes. Alter 
nate Mondays, Malvern; Wednesdays, Earl's Court; Thursdays, Kensington; 
Fridays, Putney.—19 Sheffield Terrace, Campden Hill, Kensington. 


AR OTA @ Cc OLLEG E. 


SEVEN EXHIBITIONS will be OFFERED for COMPETITION in J ULY; 
Two Choral, Two with preference for Sons of Clergy.—Apply to B. D. TOWER, 
Esq. (Head-Master), Lancing College, Shoreham, Sussex. 


T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY, 

Limited, POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE.—Head-Mistress, Miss H. JEX- 
BLAKE. First-rate Modern Education for Girls. Large Grounds, Teuuis 
Courts, Hockey Grounds. Moderate Terms, Prospectus on application to 
the Head-Mistress or Secretary. 


ADAME AUBERT’S GOVERNESS and SCHOOL 

AGENCY. Est. 1880. 139 Regent Street, W. Resident, Daily, and 
Visiting G@OVERNESSES, Lady Professors & Teachers, Répétitrices, Chaperons, 
Companions, Lady Housekeepers (English and Foreign), introduced for British 
Isles and Abroad. Schools and Educational Homes recommended. 


PLUNDELL’S SCHOOL, TIVERTON.—TEN 
SCHOLARSHIPS will be OFFERED for Competition by Examination 
on the 11th and 12th June. Two at least will be tenable in the Army Classes 
























































vacancy.—For particulars, address, Embleton Vicarage, Christon Bank, 
Northuwhberl 





—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, or the CLERK to the GOVERNORS. 
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HURCH EDUCATION QORPORATION. 
CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 


NING COLLEGE for TEACHERS in COLLEGES 

A BESIDENTI AM Nand in SECONDARY SCHOOLS for GIRLS. : 
dents are prepared for the Oxford, Cambridge, and London Teachers 
— The work of the College is carried on in co-operation with that of 
ee of the Oxford University Diploma Scheme. Fees £65 a year 
the asive),—For Prospectus and_particulars of Scholarships, apply to the 


incipal, Miss MACKENZIE-SMITH. 
SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE. 
H-CLASS SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, 


im is to train girls to be practical, refined, and cultured, Every 
oT ie ptt children. Large grounds, tennis and fives courts, 





A HIG 
where the 
care and co) 


tne ils prepared for the University and other examinations. 
paying Soll. ter of EN TRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS are awarded by compe- 
tition, For Prospectus and terms apply to 


The Head-Mistress, Miss A. GRAINGER GRAY ah 
ING’ SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 
—THIRTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) next JULY for 








SHIPS. ‘ pee < 
H smatics, and Army and Navy subjects. Special Classes for 
Seu’ Mayy. ENGINEERING, &e., with no Extra Fee. Large wing 


pxcenle ‘ N y -1%).—Head- 
tly added. Excellent health record. JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-1s), 
Master, Hev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A, 


OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER. 
Patron—H.M, KING EDWARD VII. 
For Land-owners, Land Agents, Surveyors, Agriculturists, intending 
Colonists, &ce, 
For Prospectus apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, May 26th. 


HE GROVE SCHOOL, HIGHGATE.—Head-Mistress, 
Miss LACEY, Som. Coll., Oxon.; Vice-Mistress and History Tutor, Miss 
NOAKES, Som. Coll. Oxon. Preparation for the Universities, and for the 
higher examinations. No public examinations under the age of 16. Bracing 
situation. Reference to Miss Maitland, Principal of Somerville College; the 
Hon. Alice Bruce, Vice-Principal of Somerville College; Miss Wordsworth, 
Principal of Lady Margaret Hall; Mrs. A. H. Johnson, Principal of Home 
Students, Oxford ; Mrs. T. H. Green, of Oxford; Mr. A. L. Smith, Fellow of 
Balliol College; Mr. E. Armstrong, Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford ; the 
Lady Laura Ridding; Sir Lauder Brunton, F.R.S.; Mr. Arthur Milman. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL EXAMI. 
NATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be HELD on JUNE 2nd, 3rd, 4th. 
‘IFTEEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, at least, of value ranging between £80 and 
£20 per annum, will be awarded ; also ONE SCHOLARSHIP of £35 per annum, 
for Sons of Old Cheltonians only; alao FOUR SCHOLARSHIPS, confined to 
Candidates for Army and Navy Examinations; also several HOUSE EXHIBI- 
TIONS of £20 per annum or more; aud ONE SPECIAL EXHIBITION of £60 
per annum, for Sons of Officers of the Navy or Army who lost their lives in the 
South African War. Senior Candidates must be under 15, and Junior Candidates 
under 14, on May 1st.—Apply to the BURSAR, The College, Cheltenham. 











bo orci ehitieraenalia 

EDLAND HIGH SCHOOL, BRISTOL—A PUBLIC 
R BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL of the highest grade for GIRLS, 
peautifully situated close to the Clifton and Durdham Downs. President of 
the Couneil: The LORD BISHOP OF HEREFORD. Pupils are prepared for 
the Universities. There are several Scholarships attached to the School which 
will be competed for in July next. The Council offer Free Scholarships without 
examination, covering all school fees, except boarding fee, to the Daughters of 
British Officers who have fallen in the South African War.—Prospectus from 
the SECRETARY, Albion Chambers, Bristol. 





T MICHAEL'S COLLEGE, near TENBURY, 
WORCS.—BOYS thoroughly Prepared for Public Schools. Most healthy 
situation; large playing-fields and Fives Courts; separate cubicles. Head- 
Master, Rev. W. A. RENWICK, M.A., late Scholar of Hertford College, Oxford, 
—Apply Rev. the WARDEN. 








NDIVIDUAL TUITION FOR UNIVERSITY AND 
OTHER EXAMINATIONS. , 

Messrs. LANGDON-DAVIES aud OLDERSHAW RECEIVE PUPILS at 

COPTHILL, BURGH HEATH, SURREY. Healthy situation near Loudon. 


Golf, &c. 
OIRA HOUSE LADIES’ SCHOOL, 
UPPER CARLISLE ROAD, EASTBOURNE, 
Principals—Miss CONNAH, Mr. and Miss INGHAM, 
The house, especially designed and built for the Principals, stands on the 
slope of the Downs overlooking the sea. Boarders only received. Prospectuses 
on application. 


LIFTON, GLOS.—ST. HELENS. — Principals: Miss 
WINGATE (Girton College, Camb.) and Miss POTTER. A limited 
number of Girls received to Board and Educate. Situated in highest and 
healthiest position. Extensive grounds. Cricket, tennis and hockey, Bad- 
minton, cycling, riding, swimming; outdoor exercise greatly encouraged. 
Special attention paid to Music, Drawing and Painting. Courses of Lessons on 
Cookery, Art Needlework, Woodcarviug, &c., are given.—Illustrated Prospectus 
and References on application. 











INTERSDORF, BIRKDALE PARK, SOUTH- 
PORT.—SCHOOL for GIRLS. Established 1867. Principals: The 
Misses SIMON. Statf of fully qualified Mistresses and visiting Professors; 
pupils prepared for Oxford Local aud other Public Examinations; special 
arrangements for young children; teachers’ course for advanced musical 
students; hockey field on seafront; riding, boating, tennis, swimming, cycling, 
and Swedish drill.—For Annual Review and Prospectus, apply to the PRINCI- 
PALS. The SUMMER TERM COMMENCED TUESDAY, May 5th, 1903. 





ASTBOURNE.—BERESFORD HOUSE SCHOOL, 
Head-Mistresses—Miss LUCAS and Miss SPEAKMAN 
(formerly Mistresses in the Schools of the G. P. D. S. Co.) 

The house is situated within ten minutes of the Sea and the Downs, and has 
a fine open garden attached, with a walled-in playing-field for tennis, hockey, 
&c., within five minutes’ walk. The premises are certified by the Corporation 
Sanitary Authority. Preparation for Examinations, Inclusive fees from 80 
guineas. TERM BEGAN MAY 8th. 


ASTBOURNE. — GRANVILLE HOUSE, MEADS. 

SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, Special advantages 

for Music and Modern Languages, The house is beautifully situated in its own 

grounds, near the sea and downs. Tennis-lawns and hockey-field. Recreation 
room (50 ft. long).—Prospectus with Views on application to the PRINCIPAL, 


ASTBOURNE, ST. MARGARET'S, MEADS.—High- 
class School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Princi The Misses 
TIDMAN (ofGirton College). First-class Modern Education. Highest references. 


a EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 

“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET, HOME SCHOOL, with 
KINDERGARTEN, for Daughters of Gentlemen (and Boys to eight). Detached 
house with large garden, near sea. Entire charge of Children with parents 
abroad from three years old. Illustrated Prospectus on application. 


ETTLE, YORKSHIRE—OVERDALE SCHOOL 
for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation, Head-Mistress, Miss E. M, 
PICKARD (Class, Trip.), Newnham Coll., Camb. Highest references. 
ry\O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT- PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
articulars. Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &., ASSOCIATION, 
td., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. Telegraphic Address, 
“Triform, London.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard), 


OLKESTONE. —BAYHAM HOUSE, GRIMSTON 

AVENUE.—Home School for Girls.—Principal, Miss BUBGES, Scholar 

of Newnham College, Cambridge. Fine open position; modern detached house. 

Special attention to health and physical development. References: Miss Helen 

Giniicbene: Mrs. Walter Ward; the Vice-Chancellor of the University of Cam- 
bridge ; the Judge of the Arches Court, Sir A. Charles, Sevenoaks. 


T. FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD.—Patrons: »:r 

William R. Anson, Bart., M.P., D.C.L., the Bishop of Durham, Mrs. 

Henry Sidgwick, &c. TERM BEGAN on MAY Ist,—For information apply 
to the Head-Mistress, Miss M. I. GARDINER, 





























ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE. — 
AUTUMN TERM OPENS FRIDAY, September llth. Entrance 
Scholarships, July lst, 2nd.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 


EST HEATH SCHOOL, HAMPSTEAD. High 
situation. Co-education to age of 14. Artistic and Manual Training, 
including Music, Drawing, Clay Modelling, and Workshop Instruction ; in addi- 
tion to usual subjects. Private’ Bus daily (in charge of Teacher) from and to May- 
fair.—Apply, C. E. RICE, M.A. (Camb.), late of Bedales School, Head- Master. 
ADLEY COLLEGE.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 
EXHIBITIONS, varying from £80 to £20 in value, will be OFFERED 
for COMPETITION in July. One Scholarship and one Exhibition will be 
offered in the first instance for Boys intended for the Army Class.—Apply to 
the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 


R. $8. A. TRUMAN (who has had a large experience of 
Educational Agency work) INTRODUCES, free of charge, to Schools 

and Parents, well-recommended DAILY and RESIDENT GOVERNESSES 
and ASSISTANT-MISTRESSES.—Prompt and careful attention will be given 
to inquiries and applications made to Mr. S. A. TRUMAN, of No. 6 Holles 
Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 


RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 

a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON. Church 

of England. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 

Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis.—Principals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER. 


ALVERN COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA- 
TION, JULY 14th, 15th, 16th. One of £87 (£99 for the first year), three 
or four of £50, six or more of £30 per annum. Council Nominations of £12 per 
annum may be awarded to Boys who do well, but fail to obtain a Scholarship. 
For particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY. 


SSISTANT SCHOOLMISTRESSES.—Miss LOUISA 
BROUGH can RECOMMEND University Graduates, Trained and Cer- 
tificated High School Teachers, Foreign Teachers, Kindergarten Mistresses, &c. 
—CENTRAL REGISTRY for TEACHERS, 25 Craven St., Charing Cross, W.C. 
LARENDON HOUSE SCHOOL, LEAMINGTON SPA. 
Principals: Mrs. Stafford & Miss Piigrim. Efficient staff of Teachers. 
Gymnasium, hockey, &c. Modern education, Perfect sanitation. Highest refs. 





























OUTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 

35 GLOUCESTER STREET, S.W.—Conducted by Mrs. SUTTON. 

Thorough Preparation for the Public Schools. 

Class for children under eight, 
and Head-Masters., 


C Kindergarten and Transition 
Cricket and drilling. Reference to Parents 





UPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 

BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 

SCHOOLS in England and on the Continent.—Central Registry for Teachers, 
25 Craven Street, Charing Cross. 


UNBRIDGE WELLS HIGH SCHOOL, G.P.D.S.C._— 


Illustrated Prospectus and Terms of Licensed Boarding-house may be 
had from the HEAD-MISTRESS, High School, Camden Park. 


)\PSOM COLLEGE.—FIVE ENTRANCE SCHOLAR. 

i SHIPS (open), value £31; Exam. July 7th. Valuable Scholarships and 

Exhibitions to Univ., Hosp.—Prospectus, List of Successes, &c., apply BURSAB. 

UITION.—CLERGYMAN, late Principal Preparatory 

School, RECEIVES BOYS. Preparation Army, Navy, Public Schools, 

&c.; backward and delicate children special attention; highest references; 

home care ; — pursuits encouraged ; successful with backward je 
CANTAB, care of Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


AND B.Sc. (HONS.) LOND., Sisters, with con- 

e e siderable High School experience, are willing to RECEIVE 

TWO PUPILS to Educate in the house of their father (M.D. and J.P. for the 

County). Situated in a healthy and lovely district (England, 8.W.), where, 

two only being taken, every care and supervision would be exercised; tennis, 
hockey, boating, &c.—Apply, ‘‘GRADUATES,” 46 Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 


LDENHAM SCHOOL, ELSTREE, HERTS. — An 
EXAMINATION will be HELD at the School on MAY 28th and 29th, 
1903, for NINE OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS in Classics, Mathematics, or Natural 
Science ; six (Junior Platt) of £30, and three (House) of £20, all tenable for three 
years, and open to boys under 15 on May Ist.—Further particulars may be 
obtained from Rev. A. H. COOKE, M.A., Head-Master. 
ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; eg advantages for acquiring French ; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Games, Swim- 
ming.—For Illustrated Prospectus and List of Successes apply PRIN! CIPAL. 


AVENTRY.—GRAMMAR SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— 
Sound Education at moderate cost; very healthy situation and climate. 

—For particulars of Fees, House, Scholarships, &c., apply to the HEAD- 
MISTRESS, Bishop Crewe’s Hostel, Daventry. Examination for House 
Scholarships, June 10th. 
RIVATE TUITION.—Mr. D. M. BIRKETT, M.A. 
Christ Church, Oxford), RECEIVES a limited number of RESIDENT 


PUPILS for general education, also for University Entrance and other 
Examinations,—Address, Leigh Holme, Hastings Road, Bexhill-on-Bem 
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OYAL SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF 
CRUELTY TO ANIMALS, 


Patrons—THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN. 





MONTHLY RETURN of CONVICTIONS obtained by the Society’s officers 
during the month ending April 20th, 1903: 








Working horses and donkeys in an unfit state oo 299 
Beating, &c., horses, donkeys, cattle, dogs, &e. ... sis . os ee 
Travelling horses (unharnessed), cattle, &c., when lame on oe 
Overdriving and overloading horses... ae aoa = ee, rae || 
Starving horses, cattle, dogs, &c., by withholding food... ... aps. ee. 
Conveying horses, cattle, and fowls improperly ... ‘a oe 6 
Wild birds—offences during close season .., ae aes oon ott ae 
Owners causing in above ae oh ab ap se oon oo 158 
Assaulting witness - ‘ie ove ° . . 1 
*630 

During 1903 up to last return... a pen wes oe 1,969 
Total for the present year commencing Dec. 21st, 1902 2,599 


* Forty-seven offenders were committed!to prison, full costs being paid by the 
Society ; 583 offenders paid pecuniary penalties. (Penalties not received by the 
Society. Moieties of penalties not accepted.) Police cases, assisted by the 
Society without personal attendance of its officers, not included. 

8,210 total convictions during 1902. 





The above Return is published (1) to inform the public of the nature and 
extent of acts of cruelty to animals discovered by the Society in England and 
Wales; (2) to show the Society’s efforts to suppress that cruelty by statutory 
law; (3) to prompt the police and constabulary to apply the statutes in similar 
offences ; and (4) to make the law known and respected, and to warn cruelly- 
disposed persons against breaking it. Officers are not permitted to lay informa- 
tion except as directed by the Secretary on written evidence. Besides day duty 
relays of officers watch all-night traffic of London. Co-operation of the public 
is earnestly desired. 

ANONYMOUS COMPLAINTS ARE NOT ACTED ON, BUT ARE 
PUT INTO THE WASTE-PAPER BASKET. Correspondents are assured 
that their names will not be given up when letters are marked 
“*Private”; but full particulars respecting dates, places, names, and conduct 
are absolutely essential. Complaints should be posted to the undersigned, or 
a call be made at the office promptly. 

Cheques and post orders should be made payable to the Secretary, to whom 
all letters should be addressed. The Society is greatly in NEED OF FUNDS. 

JOHN COLAM, Secretary. 

105 Jermyn Street, London. 





P.S8.—It disseminates in schools and among persons having the care of dumb 
animals upwards of 100 different kinds of journals, leaflets, pamphlets, and 
small books, all of which are designed to teach the proper treatment of 
domestic animals and the duty and profitableness of kindness to them. All 
the Statutes made for the protection of animals have been enacted by influence 
of the Society and enforced by its operations. It is an educational and 
punitive agency. By its officers, who are engaged in all parts of England, 
it cautions or punishes persons guilty of offences. Thus, while its primary 
object is the protection of creatures which minister to man’s wants, in no 
small degree it seeks to elevate human nature. 


Persons who desire to be made acquainted with further particulars should 
apply to booksellers for the monthly illustrated journals—‘‘The Animal 

orld,” price 2d., and “The Band of Mercy,’’ price 3d.; published at 
9 Paternoster Row. The Annual Report, price 1s. 3d. to non-members. 
Books, pamphlets, leaflets, and other literature issued by the Society, a 
catalogue of which may be had gratis. Monthly Returns of Convictions, and 
cautionary placards, will be sent gratis to applicants who offer to distribute 
them usefully, on application to the Secretary. 


ATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1902. 
—An Aid to Parents in the Selection of Schools. Particulars and 
Views of the Best Boys’ and Girls’ Schools. 720 pages, red cloth, post-free, 
ls. 6d.—J. and J. PATON, 143 Cannon Street, London. If statement of 
requirements be given, a selection of Prospectuses of good class schools will be 
sent free of charge. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, RB. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 


A RE YOU WANTING SCHOOL OR HOME ?—Boys, 
Girls? English, Continental?—Mrs. HOOPER. 13 Regent St., London,sends 
reliable information & prospectuses gratis of personally inspected establishments. 
RIENT-PACIFIC LINE PLEASURE CRUISES 
by Steamships 
‘Ophir,’ 6,814 tons register, 10,000 horse-power ; 
* Cuzco,’ 3,918 tons register, 4,000 horse-power ; 
from LONDON 
To the FIORDS of NORWAY, NORTH CAPE, and SPITZBERGEN 
(for Midnight Sun, Great Polar Ice Pack, &c.), 
July 16th to August 12th. 
To COPENHAGEN, ST area hel PETERSBURG, BALTIC 


AL, &e., 
July 31st to August 28th. 
M F. GREEN and CO. ? Head Office—Fenchurch 
anagers ) ANDERSON, ANDERSON, and CO. 5 Avenue. 
For passage, apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, London, E.C., 
or to the West End Branch Office, 16 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


Bo ‘LINE ROYAL MAIL 


HOLIDAY TOURS TO PORTUGAL. 


£15 15 —THREE WEEKS’ SPECIAL WHITSUNTIDE TOUR 
Ss. (conducted). Party will leave Liverpool May 29th, and 
visit HAVRE, OPORTO, BRAGA, BUSSACO, COIMBRA, LISBON, and 
CINTRA, arriving back in Liverpool on June 22nd. Fare includes hotel and 
travelling expenses (first-class) in Portugal. 
£12 —THREE WEEKS’ TOUR, including about Ten Days’ Hotel 
“+ Expenses at Cintra, near Lisbon, Sailings: May 19th, 29th, 
June 8th, 19th, 29th. 
£10 —TWO WEEKS’ TOUR, LIVERPOOL, HAVRE, OPORTO, 
¢ LISBON, ST. NAZAIRE, LIVERPOOL. Sailings: May 19th, 
29th, June 8th, 19th, 29th. Outward and Homeward Steamers meet at Lisbon. 
For full particulars and special bills apply to THE BOOTH S.S, COMPANY, 
Ltd., 30 James Street, Liverpool. 

















STEAMERS. 








USTRALIA, JAPAN, CHINA, or AROUND THE 
WORLD via VANCOUVER. 

Fast, luxurious route from Europe through some of the world’s grandest 

scenery.—For Tickets or Free Books apply, Passenger Dept., CANADIAN 

PAC. 


IC RAILWAY, 67 King William Street, E.C., or 30 Cockspur Street, S.W. 








TRANSVAAL GOVERNMENT 
£3 °/, Guaranteed Stock. 


Authorised by the Transvaal Loan Ordinaneg, 
1903, for raising the sum of £35,000,000, 


Principal and Interest Guaranteed by the Imperial Government, 


ISSUE OF £30,000,000. 





First Dividend (for a full Six Months’ Interest) payable 
November Ist, 1903. 


PRICE OF ISSUE £100 PER CENT, 





The Stock is an investment authorised by “The 
Trustee Act, 1893.” 








THE GOVERNOR anp COMPANY or tHe BANK or ENGLAND ar 
authorised by the Government of the Transvaal, to receive applications for 
£30,000,000 TRANSVAAL GOVERNMENT £3 °/, GUARANTEED Stock, to be issued 
under the provisions of the Colonial Stock Act of 1877. 

The Stock will be repayable on May Ist, 1953, by means of a Sinking Fund of 
1 per cent. per annum, to be applied to the purchase of the Stock, when below 
par, or to be otherwise invested under the management of Trustees, appointed 
by the Imperial Treasury with the concurrence of the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies. The Government of the Transvaal reserves to itself the right to 
pay off the Stock at any date, after May Ist, 1923, subject to six months’ notice 
published in the Times and the London Gazette. 

The Loan is secured on the General Revenues and Assets of the Transvaal 
Colony, and on such other assets as may be made available, with priority over 
subsequent charges. ' 

Both principal and interest are guaranteed by the Imperial Government. 

The Books of the Stock will be kept at the Bank of England, where all 
transfers will be made. 

The Stamp Duty on Transfers of this Stock will be compounded under the 
provisions of the Colonial Stock Act, 1877, and consequently all transfers will 
be free of Stamp Duty. 

Dividends will be payable, half-yearly, on May Ist and November Ist. Divi 
dend Warrants will be transmitted by post, unless otherwise desired. 

Applications, which must be accompanied by a deposit of £3 per cent., will be 
received at the Chief Cashier’s Office and at the Dividend Pay Office (Rotunda), 
Bank of England, and may be forwarded to that Bank, either directly, or 
through the medium of any Banker, or Stockbroker, in the United Kingdom, 
Applications must be for even hundreds of Stock. 

In case of partial allotment, the balance of the amount paid as deposit will be 
applied towards the payment of the first instalment. Should there be asurplus 
after making that payment, such surplus will be refunded by cheque. 

The dates on which the further payments will be required are as follows:— 


£7 per cent. on Friday, May 22nd, 1903 ; 
£10 re Tuesday, June 16th, 1903 ; 
£10 99 Tuesday, July 14th, 1903 ; 
£10 me Tuesday, August 11th, 1903; 
£15 - Tuesday, September 15th, 1903; 
£15 ox Tuesday, October 13th, 1903; 
£15 9 Tuesday, November 10th, 1903; 
£15 ne Tuesday, December 8th, 1903. 


The instalments may be paid in full on, or after, May 22nd, 1903, under dis 
count at the rate of £2 per cent. per annum, 

In case of default in the payment of any instalment at its proper date, the 
deposit and instalments previously paid will be liable to forfeiture, 

Scrip Certificates to bearer, with Coupon attached for the dividend payable 
on November Ist, 1903, will be issued in exchange for the provisional receipts. 

As soon as these Scrip Certificates to bearer have been paid in full, they can 
be inscribed (in other words, can be converted into Stock); or, they can be 
exchanged for Stock Certificates to bearer, with Coupons attached, in 
denominations of £100, £200, £500, and £1,000, without payment of any fee, pro 
vided such exchange is effected not later than April Ist, 1904. 

Inscribed Stock will be convertible into Stock Certificates to bearer at 
any time on payment of a fee of two shillings per cent.; and Stock 
Certificates to bearer can be inscribed on payment of a fee of one shilling pet 
Certificate. 

Inscribed Stock will be transferable in any sums which are multiples of & 
penny, as in Consols. 

Applications must be on printed forms, which may be obtained at the Bank 
of England, or at any of the Branches of that Bank; at any of the London 
Banks; of Messrs. Mullens, Marshall, & Co., 4 Lombard Street, London, E.C.; 
or of any of the principal Stockbrokers. 

The List will be closed on, or before, Tuesday, May 12th, 1908, 

Bank oF EnGianp, 

May 7th, 1903, 
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ANDERSON & CO., 


bd Tm “ % 
TERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881), 
ip COCKSPUR ST., CHARING CROSS, S.W., 


THE CORPORATION OF THE 


apis ertisements at the lowest possible 
sone’ Tod terms to Institutions, Publishers, 


srices. ; —— 
by anufacturers, &e., on application. 
——— or an he 


TPSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
i By Miss ‘THACKERAY. ae 

ne COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO. 

AT BEFRIENDING YOUNGSERVANTS 


CIATION ore nd the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 









Head Office: No. 6 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 





fe Uuission) from the Corviill Magazine, post-free, | THE FOLLOWING ARE THE RESULTS REPORTED FOR THE YEAR 1902— 


pa ipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 

yu receipt n application to the SECRETARY 

of 10s. pe 10 68 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., New Assurances completed o- =o ewe = 1,505,600 
ehom Subscriptions and Donations toward the : 

Dee Bo ppt cal should be sent.—Bankers, New Premiums eco vee eee eve £69,400 
Macrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO,, 1 Pall Mail ’ 

eh Total Premiums cat) S seep ~ \eegha Niece £719,300 








SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 











Total Income _... ar we wes 
Claims, ineluding Bonus Additions* ... 


* More than 66 per cent. of the Claims by death were in respect of Policies which had participated in the 
Surplus, and their Bonus Additions averaged over 50 per ceut. of the Original Assurances. 


= £1,188,600 
£558,600 


Out of £45,276,000 of Assurances effected there are still subsisting £24,681,000 exclusive of bonus 
additions, or about 55 per cent. of the whole Assurances opened during the sixty-five years since the 
commencement of the Institution—a striking evidence of the stability of its business, The Claims paid 


THE ACCUMULATED FUNDS amounted to £12,500,000. 


OUTSIDE PAGE, TWELVE GUINEAS, 
PATC....cceeccccesscecces seceshl10 10 @ 

| 5 5 0 

age 212 6 
Narrow Column ... 3lu v0 : a 
Half Column oc cccccceccccccce 115 0 have amounted in all to £11,590,000, 
Quarter-COLUMIN ....seeececee - 017 6 
COMPANI 

Outside Page ....... 0 
Inside Page .....++.- - 0 


Fivelines(50 words) and under in broad column (half- 
width), 5s.; and 1s. per line for every additional line 
(containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch, 


Their Increase in the year was £379,200. 





THE SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION was established in 1837, with the object of giving 


Across two narrow columns, two-thirds widthof page, } to the AssurED the full benefit of the Low Premiums hitherto confined to a few of the Proprietary 


14s. per inch. 


Offices, while at the same time retaining the WHOLE SuRpuius for the Policyholders. THE PREMIUMS 


Broad column following “Publications of the Week, are so moderate that at usual ages for assurance £1,200 or thereby may be secured from the first for the 


13s. per inch. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terms: net. 





yearly payment which would generally elsewhere assure (with profits) £1,000 only—the difference 
of £200 being equivalent to 


oS AN IMMEDIATE AND CERTAIN BONUS of 20 PER CENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 


Including postage to any Year'y. FTalf- Quar- 
part of the United King- yearly. terly 
GoM oo oo ce oo o &1 86., U145., 073 

Including postage to any 
of the Australa 
Colonies, America, 
France, Germany, India, 
China, &C. ges 20 oe oe 











OOKS WANTED, 25s. Each Work OFFERED.— 
Borrow’s Wild Wales, 1862; Bradley’s Ethical Studies; Gardiner’s 
History, 1863; Sketches by Boz, 1836, 1837, or 1839; Helps’ Spanish Conquest ; 
Lady Windermere’s Fan; Woman of No Importance; Salomé; Gardiner’s 





Civil War; Greville Memoirs; Clara Va ‘ 
Gamonia; Dr. Syntax’s Tours or Life poleon, before 1521; Libke’s 
History of Sculpture; Life of Mytton, 1835, 1837, or 1851; Forloug’s Rivers of 
Life; Decameron, 3 vols., 1886, or 2 vols., 1893; Inman’s Ancient Faiths ; 
Guest’s Mabinogion; John Inglesant, 1880; Rawlinson’s Oriental Monarchy ; 
Harry Richmond, 1871; Delany’s Autobiography ; Crowe’s Painting; Poems 
by Melanter, 1854; Tennyson, 1830, 1833, or 1862; Locker, 1868; Ingoldsby 
Legends, 1840-7; Hawbuck Grange, 18147; Watson’s History Halifax. Highest 
rices given for Sporting Books, Old Poetry, Plays, Books with Coloured 
Plates, Autograph Presentation Copies, &e. Libraries, collections, and single 
volumes purchased.—HECTOR’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, BIRMINGHAM. 


OOKS WANTED (Old and New). Any Quantity for Cash. 
25s. Each Offered for In Memoriam, Ist edit., 1850; Jane Eyre, 3 vols., 
1847; Handley Cross, 1854; Gamonia, 1837; Hissey’s Drive Through England, 
1885; Lorna Doone, 3 vols., 1369. Rare books supplied. Catalogues free.— 
HOLLAND BOOK COMPANY, 35 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 
OOKBUYERS’ BARGAINS. —SPECIAL MARCH 
SUPPLEMENTAL LIST OF PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS. All 
greatly reduced in price. Works in nearly all branches of Literature, Also 
Catalogue of New Books at Discount prices. Free on application—H. J. 
GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 57 Wigmore Street, W. 


OCKROACHES & BLACKBEETLES ABSOLUTELY 
CLEARED WITH UNION PASTE.—In 1896 Mr. E. Howarth, F.Z.5., 
Sheffield Museum, exterminated overwhelining plague of them from Shettield 
Workhouse, and this Paste has since been used everywhere with unfailing 
success, Innumerable testimonials and press commendations. Tins 1/3, 2/3, 
4,6, post-free, from HOWARTH & FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 
























Raiowr OF COMMON-SENSE.—THEISM is a 
) reasonable Faith in a God who Loves all Mankind without credulity or 
superstition, and based on Facts which are never in dispute.—Literature sent 
gratis and post-free on application to the SECRETARY of the POSTAL 
MISSION, THEISTIC CHURCH, Swallow Street, Piccadilly, W., where 
SERVICES ARE HELD ON SUNDAYS at 11 and 7, 
PPENDICITIS.—The GENERAL ACCIDENT COM. 
PANY’S Personal Accident Policy covers a weekly allowance of £6 for 
disablement caused by appendicitis without extra charge. Claims paid, over 
_ ? gg Sterling.—Address, General Buildings, Perth, and 115 Cannon 
Street, E.C, 











ELICATE GIRLS, or Girls Missing a School or College 
Term, should spend a few weeks at the new HOLIDAY and HEALTH 
HOME for YOUNG LADIES recently opened in the mest bracing seaside 
resort in South Devon. 
Prospectus from the PROPRIETOR, Langley House, Dawlish. 








TAMMERING.—Select School for the Treatment and 
} Education of Young Sufferers, conducted by Mr. EDW. GRIERSON, 
aSELF-CURED STAMMERER of thirty years’ experience, Adults also 





| AKER is best Bookseller in Birmingham—Bazaar, 


1an, 1864; Lorna Doone, 1869; | 


THE WHOLE SURPLUS goes to the Policyholders on a system at once safe and equitable. The 
immediate assurance for the premium payable being exceptionally large, the surplus is reserved 
exclusively for the policies of those members who prove to be good lives, 

THE SURPLUS at the 1901 Investigation was £1,581,000. 

MORE THAN 60 PER CENT. of the Members who died during the Septennium were entitled to 
= BONUSES which, NOTWITHSTANDING THAT THE PREMIUMS DO NOT AS A RULE 
EXCEED THE NON-PROFIT RATES OF OTHER OFFICES, were, on the average, equal to AN 
1126..0163..082' ADDITION OF OVER 50 PER CENT. to the Original Assurances, 


Exchange and Mart.—BOOKS WANTED, cash or exchange, 25s. each 
offered. The Snob, 1829; Thackeray, Vanity Fair, 20 Nos., or cloth, 
1848; Titmarsh, Second Funeral of Napoleon, 1841; Swinburne’s Atalanta, 
white cloth, 1865; Borrow’s Wild Wales, 3 vols., 1862; Bradley’s Ethical 
Studies, 1876; Shelley’s Works by Forman, 8 vols., 1880; Rosamund Gray, 
1798; Decameron, Villon Society, 3 vols., 1886; Omar Khayyam, pa 
covers, 1859; Muther’s History Painting, 3 vols.; Mommsen’s Rome, 4 vols., 
1868; Last Essays of Elia, 1833; Lang’s Ballads, 1872; King and Queen of 
Hearts, any edition before 1820; Keats’ Works by Forman, 4 vols.; Jowett’s 
Plato, 5 vols., 1875; Jesse’s George Selwyn, 4 vols., 1843; Jerrold’s Men of 
Character, 3 vols., 1838; Tom Brown at Oxford, 3 vols., 1861; Hamerton’s 
Etchings and Etchers, 1868 or 1880; Gardiner’s History, 2 vols., 1863; Freer’s 
Last Decade, 2 vols., 1863; Shelley's Poetical Pieces, 1825.--BAKER’S 
GREAT BOOKSHOPS, 14 and 16 JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


OOKS WANTED, 25s. EacH WorkK OFFERED.—Handley 
Cross, cloth or monthly Nos., 1854; Freeman’s Historical Geography, 

2 vols. ; Tom Brown’s Schooldays, Ist edit., 1857 ; Curzon’s Persia, 2 vols., 1892 ; 
Tennyson’s In Memoriam, Ist edit., 1850; George Meredith’s Poems, 1851; 
Hewlett’s Earthwork out of Tuscany, 1895; Henley’s Montaigne, 3 vols., 1892; 
Apullius, 1893, Tudor Translations; Symonds’s Italian Lit., 2 vols., 1881; 








Symonds’s Essays, 2 vols., 1890; Cook’s Foxhunting, 1826; Woman of No Im- 
portance; Lady Windermere’s Fan; Yule’s Marco Polo, 2 vols.; Burke’s 
Armoury Extinct Peerage, 1883; Shirley’s Deer Parks, 1867; Desperate 
Remedies, 3 vols., 1871; Jackson’s Old Paris, 2vols., 1878; Jesse’s Richard III., 
1862; Warwickshire Hunt, 1837; Singer’s Shakespeare, 10 vols., 1826; Lorna 
Doone, 3 vols., 1869; Jane Eyre, 3 vols., 1847; Poems, Chiefly Lyrical, 1830; 
Poems by Two Brothers, 1827. 100,000 Books for SALE and WANTED. By far 
the largest and most valuable stock in Birmingham. State wants.—BAKER'S 
GREAT BOOKSHOPS, 14 and 16 JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 
| EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 

or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 

Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000. 


SIDMOUTH.—KNOWLE HOTEL. 


Magnificently Furnished and Electric Light Throughout. 
Every Modern Comfort and Convenience. All Rooms Overlook Sea, 8S. & S. W. 
Pleasure Grounds of 20 acres. Golf and Tennis. Grand Views. 
Moderate Tariff and Excellent Cuisine. 








ManaGeress—Miss WATSON, late of the Majestic Hotel, Harrogate. 
aie THE a - a i 


“Allenburys” Foods. 


4 PROGRESSIVE DIETARY, unique in providing nourishment suited 
to the changing digestive powers of the Infant. 


Milk Food no. 1. Milk Food No.2. Malted Food no. 3 


From birth to 8 months. From 8 to 6 months: From 6 months and upwards. 

















received, Mr. Grierson’s Booklet on ‘* Stammering,” post-free, 1s,—Address, 
Staverton,” Bedford ; and 10 Bentiuck Street, London, W. 


Pamphlet on Infant Feeding FREE. 


Allen & Hanburys Ltd., Plough Court, Lombard Street, London, B.G. 
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NELSON’S 





| ESTABLISHED 1851, 
IRKBECK Ba 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGs, : 


NEW CENTURY LIBRARY. |... “cect. 


Pocket Editions of Standard Works on Royal India Paper. | 4, suannox atianac, 


repayable on demand, 24 y A 


lars, post-free. with full Particy. 


Smallest Size. Lightest Weight. Largest Type. Elegant Bindings C, A, RAVENSCROFT, Managing Directy 








PREVIOUSLY NEW VOLUMES. 
ISSUED. 
suas aot (QANE AUSTEN'S. WORKS, 
Dickens COMPLETE in 2 vols., 2/*, 2/6, & 3/- net. 


(13 volumes). 


Thackeray | GHARLES LEVER’S WORKS 


isin sae No. 1. TOM BURKE OF ‘OURS. 


J 
—” No. 2. CHARLES O’MALLEY. 


Westward Ho 2/-, 2/6, and 3/- net. 
(KINGSLEY). THE SKETCH BOOK and 














Last Days BRACEBRIDGE HILL. 
of Pompeii WASHINGTON IRVING. 
(LYTTON). | 2/6 and 3/6 net. 





PREVIOUSLY JOSEPH GILLOTTs _ 
ISSUED. STEEL PENS 


2/-, 2/6, 3/-, & 3/6 net. 
Scott (25 vols.) GOLD MEDAL. PARIS, 167, 


nit.t2 | READING-CASES FOR THE 


Works. ** SPECTATOR ” 











French 
Revolution To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each, 
(CARLYLE). By post, 2s. 3d. 
uixote 
~— —s May be had by order through any Book 
B -p seller or Newsagent, 
poe oems. Or at the Office, 
ennyson. WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, 





*." WRITE FOR COMPLETE LIST. 





THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 35 and 36 Paternoster Row, London ; 


PARKSIDE, EDINBURGH, and NEW YORK. 





CASES FOR BINDING 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s, 6d. each, 








FISHER’S 


By post, 1s. 9d. 
May be had by order through any Book 


G L A D S 4 ¥ O N E B A G , ‘ seller or Newsagent, 


Catalogues post-free. 


Or at the Office, 





18 8 Ss T R A N D , I WELLINGTON ST., STRAND, 





PLAYER’S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


IS A LUXURY 
WHICH STANDS 
ON ITS OWN MERITS. 


{ 


A delightful combination Sold in Two Strengths— 
of our “Navy Cut” and MILD and MEDIUM, at 
“ Medium Navy Cut” with 5d. ana 41d. 


| 
rare Eastern Tobaccos .. | per ounce respectively. 
} 


Tn crown 8vo, cloth, 5s, net. 


THE AMEN of the UNLEARNED. 
A LAY COMMENTARY. By M. C. E. 


These essays (which have appeared occasionally in the Spectator) are the 
plain readings of Bible truths, meant for the plain man, and lay no claim 
either to the standpoint of the higher criticism or to that of the professional 
theologian......The path the author follows is that of sympathy and insight..... 
The object of the essays is, with the aid of the English text, and of aclear 
and sympathetic mind working independently and untrammelled or that text, 
to bring the true and inner meaning of our Lord’s teaching home to the heart 
and mind of the reader. 

‘Sane, suggestive, and thoughtful.’’—Outlook, 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 





Pp. 390, crown 8vo, cloth, 1s.; postage, 3d. 
FOUNDATION TRUTHS OF THE CHRISTIAN 
RELIGION. 
Passages from the Writings of EMANUEL SWEDENBORG. 


1. God; 2. The Incarnation; 3. Redemption; 4. The Sacred Scripture; 
5. The Divine Providence; 6. Charity, or Love to the Neighbour; 7. Faith 
and Life; 8. Death and Resurrection; 9. The Intermediate State, aud 
Judgment; 10. Heaven; 11, Hell; 12. The Second Coming of the Lord. 


London: SWEDENBORG SOCIETY, 1 Bloomsbury Street. 








PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS ...... £47,000,000._ 





THE KING’S WEIGH HOUSE CHURCH, 
DUKE STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W. 


Preacher To-morrow, 


The Rev. JOHN HUNTER, D.D. 





11.0. THE TEACHING OF CHRIST CONCERNING THE LAST THINGS: 
(4) THE JUDGMENT. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI. 
TUTIONS in INDIA, tlie COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED 
Telegraphic Adéress: BooxmeN, Lonpon. Codes: Unicopr and ABC, 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 








MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


(LIMITED). 


SUBSCRIPTIONS may be entered at ANY 
DATE, for THREE, SIX, or TWELVE 
MONTHS, from ONE GUINEA PER 
ANNUM upwards, Prospectus of Terms, 
with List of New Books, post free on 
application. 


MUDIE’S BOOKSELLING DEPT. 


All the Best Modern Books from the Library are offered for 
Sale, Second-hand, at Greatly Reduced Prices, a few months 
after publication. Lists free on application. Scarce and 
out-of-print Books sought for and reported upon free of 
charge. Old Book-bindings carefully repaired or restored 
Special attention given to Books of Value. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, 


30-34 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.; 


241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


OOKS.—F. W. HOLLAND, Bookseller, 21 John Bright 
Street, BIRMINGHAM. Out-of-Print Books supplied. State wants. 
Catalogues free. Books bought. Any quantityforeash. 25s. Each Offered for 
The Snob, 1829; Alice’s Adventures, 1866; Handley Cross, 1854; Lorna Doone, 
3 vols., 1869; Symonds’s Essays, 2 vols., 1890; Hewlett’s Earthwork, 189. 
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i. abate 
ALL INTERESTED IN THE WELFARE OF THE EMPIRE 


SHOULD READ 


THE COMING OF sf D. BROWNFIELD. 
THE GOLONIST. | sor «wove 


“ seeing man will consider these things well, 
anne taen for the new advent, will fix his 
ze with certainty and confidence upon the Colonies, 
a will cultivate them, detecting there the germ of 
the new life that is to restore the old, to supply the new 


jdeas and fresh impetus.” 


4s. 6d. net, 





250 Volumes. Detailed List Free. 


THE TEMPLE CLASSICS. 


otogravare Frontispieces. Pott 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. net; lambskin, 2s. net. 
SOME RECENT ADDITIONS :— 


THE MIRROR OF PERFECTION. Newly 


Translated by ROBERT STEELE, with Note. 


THE LEGEND OF ST. FRANCIS. 


English Translation by E. GuRNEY Satter, with Epilogue. 


GOETHE’S FAUST. Newly Translated by A. G. 
LatHam, M.A., with Preface, Appendices, and Notes. 
RNER. By Grorce Ex1ot.—GOLDSMITH’S BEE, and other 
ne = Edited by Austin Donson.—CRABBE’S BOROUGH. Edited by 
H, Witu1ams, M.A.—MACAULAY’S LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME. Edited 
by 0. SMEATON, M.A.—EVELINA. By Frances Buryer. (2 vols.) 


A Novel. By JANET LAING. 4s. 6d. net. 


THE WIZARD’S AUNT. 


Vanity Fair.—‘‘ A delightfully queer and unconventional 
3 little novel....... Full of grace, humour, and genuine pathetic 
force....... The writer has an individuality that must be 
heard of again in due time.” 
Athenzwm.—“ This novel shows great promise. The 
heroine is a real, distinct creation. The author has a 
vigour and brightness of her own.” 


Ph 


First 





REPRESENT- 


ATIVE Outlook.—‘‘ Miss Laing will go far—very far, because the 
breakneck pace and bewildering complexity of her 
narrative is the expression of a spirit which has been 

REVIEWS. | practically lost in English fiction since the ‘Pickwick 





apers. 


J. M. DENT & CO., 29 & 30 Bedford Street, London. 








DO ALL YOUR WRITING WITH A 


SWAN 
FOUNTAIN PEN 


Have it Handy in your pocket, in order to make 
Signatures comfortably. 


Prices, 10/6, 16/6, 25/-, up to £20, 


post-free, 


It’s better to spend half-a-guinea well than half-a-crown on an 
experiment. 


Make the “SWAN” your Right-Hand Man. 
IT IS GUARANTEED TO GIVE SATISFACTION. 


A GOOD BARGAIN is when you get your money’s worth 
and more, 


You get a SPLENDID BARGAIN in the 


SWAN 
FOUNTAIN PEN 


TO BE HAD OF ALL STATIONERS, 





Complete Illustrated Catalogue sent post-free on application. 
You need only send Steel Pen and Handwriting when ordering. 
MABIE, TODD, & BARD, 


93 CHEAPSIDE, E.C.; 95a Regent Street, W., LONDON. 


3 Exchange Street, MANCHESTER. 
Brentano’s, 37 Avenue de l’Opera, PARIS. 








HODDER AND STOUCHTON’S 


NEW WORKS OF FICTION. 





NOW READY. 6s. 


THE HEBREW. 


By JOHN ALEXANDER STEUART, 
Author of “ Wine on the Lees.” 


“Mr. Steuart has reverted to the East End life depicted with such con- 
spicuous success in ‘ Wineon the Lees.’ But whereas the earlier story dealt 
with the drink problem, the new story illustrates in a vividly dramatic form 
the manifold evils and misery due to overcrowding, and especially to the 
system of extortionate rents, and yet more extortionate key-money, that has 
been exploited with disastrous results during recent years, chiefly by the 
alien immigration. ‘The Hebrew,’ in fact, affords startling proof of the 
appalling condition of our slum population, and the urgent necessity of dealing 
at once, and drastically, with the Housing Question.” 





READY ON MONDAY. 5s, 


THE MAN OF LETTERS. 


By SIR GEORGE DOUGLAS, Bart., 


Author of “Diversions of a Country Gentleman.” 





READY ON MONDAY. 6s. 


HIS HEART'S DESIRE. 


By KATHARINE S. MACQUOID, 
Author of “A Ward of the King,” &e. 





THE SAVING OF 
CHRISTIAN SERCISON. 


By ERNEST A, TREETON, 
Author of “The Instigator.” 


“In the pages of this book there shines clearly the glamour of true romance 
which flickers so convulsively in the English fiction of to-day. It owes some- 
thing, no doubt, to the reflection of R. L. Stevenson and Quiller-Couch, but 
this only in the opening pages, for later on it assumes an individuality of its 
own. The scene of the story is laid in the picturesque seafaring village and 
population of Morby, at the beginning of the last century...... The book gives 
an admirable impression of the wild doings and character of the people in the 
isolated villages of that time, told with literary grace, one and exciting 
incident, and a dramatic intensity of feeling which adds something over and 
above to the art which created ‘Dead Man’s Rock.’”—British Weekly, 





THE BANNER OF BLUE. 


By S. R. CROCKETT. 


“Mr. Crockett still maintains his high level of imagination and workmanship, 
He has the art of making his characters live.”—St. James’s Gazette. 


“Mr. Crockett’s book, for its many qualities, cannot fail to please all readers, 
even those who prefer him in a sterner mood. It has much of the graciousness 
and freshness which characterised ‘The Lilac Sunbonnet’ and * Lad’s Love.’”” 
— Westminster Gazette, 
‘The womenfolk of the story are charming.””—Morning Post. 





LOVEY MARY. 


By the Author of 
“MRS. WIGGS OF THE CABBAGE PATCH.” 


“We hope that our readers have not forgotten ‘Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage 
Patch.’ Here she is again, as broad-minded and large-hearted as ever, with 
the happy faculty of making emergencies into opportunities. She has a great 
share in the development of Lovey Mary, who rises from being an ‘ item’ ina 
*home’ to a capable young woman with friends among poor and rich, a young 
man in a red necktie among them, and what may be generally called a future. 
For she, too, is equal to emergencies, as when she saves Mrs. Kedding’s baby 
from imminent suffocation by the simple expedient of shaking him. Her 
modesty is equal to her promptitude, for she explains that she ‘learned on 
Tommy.’ ‘He swallered a penny once that we was going to buy candy with. 
I didn't have auother, so I had to shake it out.’ She is equal to greater things 
also,—witness her dealing with Tommy’s unhappy mother. Here, for once at 
least, is a sequel that is not a failure.””—Spectator. 


‘« Those who miss ‘ Lovey Mary’ will miss one of the most humorous stories 
it has been our pleasure to read for a long time.”—Daily Chronicle. 


HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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MR. HEINEMANN’S NEW NOVELS 


SIX SHILLINGS EACH. 


PIGS IN CLOVER. 
BY 
FRANK DANBY, 
Author of “ A Babe in Bohemia,” &c. 


The Daily Chronicle.—** Has a powerful central idea for backbone, and is 
peculiarly and even startingly topical. The characterisation is full of force: 
all the figures are cleverly and brightly pictured.” 


MR. CONRAD’S NEW BOOK. 
TYPHOON, 


And other Stories. 
By JOSEPH CONRAD, Author of “Youth,” &c. 
The Athenzum.— A noble piece of work, All readers of fiction should obtain 
at once and read ‘Typhoon.’” 


E. F. BENSON’S NEW BOOK. 
THE BOOK OF MONTHS. 
By E. F. BENSON. 
The Athenzwm.—‘' The book contains fine work, notably the beautiful word- 
pictures of spring in ‘ April,’ of Capri in ‘September,’ and half-a-dozen 
others which in themselves make it well worth reading.” 


THE GREY WIG. 
By ISRAEL ZANGWILL. 
Truth.—"* Mr. Zangwill has surpassed himself in ‘The Grey Wig.’ 
the other stories in the volume are worthy of this picturesque realist.” 


RICHARD ROSNY. 
By MAXWELL GRAY, Author of “ The Last Sentence,” &¢. 
The Daily News.—‘‘ Finely conceived and finely told,’”’ 


CATHERINE STERLING. 


By NORMA LORIMER. 
THE STUMBLING-BLOCK. 
By EDWIN PUGH. 
The Daily News.—‘‘ A remarkable story. The author has a true insight into 


character, and the creatures of his imagination are really alive. 
"TWIXT GOD AND MAMMON. 

By W. E. TIREBUCK. 
With an Introduction by HALL CAINE, 

THOROUGHBREDS. 
A Sporting Novel. 

By W. A. FRASER. 

London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 


t 


But all 


[May 15th. 


fiction by 


IV. 


THE 


as a work of 


of its dialogue. 


a 
THE FIRST NOVEL LIBRARY, 


“Consists entirely of able work of 


people who have never Written 


a novel before.” 
—Mr, G. K. CHESTERTON, in the “ Worlg 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. each. 


I. WISTONS. By Mites Ammer, 
II. THE SEARCHERS. 


BYRDE. 
Ill. A LADY’S HONOUR. By Bass Brag: 
FROM BEHIND THE ARRAS, By 


PHILIP CHAMPION DE CRESPIGNY, 


By Marcarery 


NEW VOLUME JUST READY. 


FLAME AND 


THE FLOOD. 


By ROSAMOND LANGBRIDGE, 


Those who have read this story in manuscript speak of it 


remarkable promise, strong in its humour, its 


insight into uncommon phases of character, and the brilliancs 


T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 














FROM... 


Wells Gardner, Darton & Co.'s List, 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE LAW OF CHURCHWARDENS AND SIDESMEN 
IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. By Puinir Vernon Smiru, LL.D., 
Barrister-at-Law; Chancellor of the Diocese of Manchester; late Fellow 
of King’s College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, cloth hoards, 2s. net. 

This volume by a well-known authority on his subject deals concisely and 
clearly with the legal position of the lay officers of parish churches, and states 
briefly the relations between them and the incumbent, as well as their civil and 
parochial functions. 


ADDRESSES TO THE MOTHERS’ 


Mrs. Matruew. Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s, net. 


CHEAP EDITION.—By the Rev. Canon OVERTON. 


THE CHURCH IN ENGLAND. By the Rev. E. J. 


OverRTON, Canon of Lincoln. 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. each. 
“Canon Overton approaches the subject from a point of view somewhat 
different from that taken in many current histories.......We have nowhcre 
met a clearer or more interesting picture of the characteristic features of 
the Early English Church, of its distinctly national character,” &e.—imes. 


4 
OUR PROMISED PEACE. Some Thoughts on the 
Incarnation. Selected and Arranged by the Rev. T. T. NorGare. Feap. 8vo, 
cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 
This velume is uniform with Bishop Wilkinson’s “ For Quiet Moments,” and 
Canon Kmox Little’s ‘Our Reasonable Service.” 


THE RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION OF CHILDREN AT 


HOME. By Mrs. Barker. Feap. 8vo, cloth boards, 1s. net. 
Anattempt to suggest books which may be of help to parents in giving 
Religious Instruction to Children. 7 " 
** An idea of great practical value, admirably carried out.”—Pilot, 


DARTON’S SUNDAY PLEASURE BOOK. First and 


Second Series. 150 Illustrations, feap. 4to, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. each. 

Each volume of upwards of 280 pages is very varied, and is calenlated to 
keep busy and amused children varying from six to fourteen. There are 
chapters on Animals of the Bible—Bible Names—Bible Questions—Birds of the 
Bible—Caves of the Bible—Cities of the Bible—Crosses—-Crowns—Easy Painting 
for Little Fingers—Hidden Texts—Jewels—Manners and Customs of the East 
-—Missing Words—Outlines to Colour—Queens of the Bible—Rainbow Lights 
—The Story of the Church—Word Pictures—Texts to Colour, &c. : 

For the Convenience of Parents and Teachers a Key is printed separately and 

is presented with each copy, 


OF SPECIAL INTEREST AT THE PRESENT TIME, 


HEMMED IN. A Tale of the Western Soudan. By 
Lieut.-Col. A. F. MockLer FERRYMAN. Illustrated by J. Jetnicoz. Larce 
crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 
“Strikes us as true to life, geography and travel. The author has a breezy, 
natural style which interests us at once.” —Times. 


UNION. By 


London: WELLS GARDNER, DARTON and CO.,, 
3 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, 
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TH 
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PARK 


CONTEMPORARY 


Messrs, CONSTABLES NEW BOOK 


LANE. 


By PERCY WHITE, 
Author of “The West End.” 6s, 


CASTLE OMERAGH. 


By FRANKFORT MOORE, 


Author of ‘The Jessamy Bride.” 6s, 


THE PAGAN AT THE SHRINE, 


By PAUL GWYNNE, Author of “ Marta.” 6s, 


THE STAR DREAMER. 


By AGNES and EGERTON CASTLE, 


Authors of ‘Young April,” &. 6s, 


FRANCE, 


By GABRIEL HANOTAUX. 


With Portraits, demy 8vo, 15s. net. 


5s. net, 


E ANCESTOR. 


An Illustrated Quarterly Review of County and Family History, 


Heraldry, and Antiquities. 
by OSWALD BARRON, F.S.A. 


NATION'S NEED. 


Chapters on Education by GRAHAM Watutas, P. S. Harroé, 
J. J. FINDLAY, J. C. TARVER, H. J. MACKINDER, and others. 


Edited by SPENSER WILKINSON, 


Crown 8yo, 6% 


POPULAR EDITION OF DE WET’S BOOK. 


EE YEARS WAR. 


Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. net. 





ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE and CO,, Ltd., Westminster. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 


2nd IMPRESSION NOW READY. 
JAMES BRYCE’S NEW BOOK. 


STUDIES IN 
CONTEMPORARY BIOGRAPHY. 


8vo, 10s. net. 


speak too highly of the literary execution of these essays. 
d straightforward, yet neat, incisive, and on fitting occasions 
This is altogether a very interesting volume.” 

— Westminster Gazette. 





“We can hardly 
are simple an 
cons and picturesque. 





—— 


2nd IMPRESSION NOW READY. 
LIFE AND LETTERS OF 


BROOKE FOSS WESTCOTT, 
D.D., D.C.L., sometime BISHOP OF DURHAM. 


i ARTHUB WESTCOTT. With Photogravure Portraits and 
a nel Illustrations, in 2 vols, Extra Crown 8vo, 17s. net. 


CHARLOTTE MARY YONGE: 
HER LIFE AND LETTERS. 
By CHRISTABEL COLERIDGE. 
With 9 Photogravure Portraits and other Illustrations, 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

















_— 


1903 ISSUE NOW READY. 


THE STATESMAN’S YEAR BOOK 


Statistical and Historical Annual of the States of the World, for the 
Year 1903. Edited by J. Scorr Kettiz, LL.D. With Maps, Crown 8vo, 


10s. 6d, net. 





NEW IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM, 


THE ASTRONOMER-POEY OF PERSIA. Rendered into English 
Verse. Imperial 8vo, parchment, 10s. 6d. 





THE CANTERBURY PILGRIMS. 


AComedy. By Percy Macxaye. Crown 8vo, ds. net. 


HANDBOOK OF CLIMATOLOGY. 


By Dr. Jutivs Hawn, Professor of Cosmical Physics in the University of 
Vienna. Part I. GENERAL CLIMATOLOGY. Translated, with the 
Author’s permission, from the Second Revised and Enlarged German 
Edition, with additional References and Notes by Roperr pe Courcy 
Warp. 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


—_— 














APRIL NUMBER NOW READY. 


THE JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
Edited by I. ABRAHAMS and C. G. MONTEFIORE. 
Price 3s.6d. Annual Subscription, post-free, lls. 
CONTENTS: 

TRANSLATION OF THE LETTER OF ARISTEAS. By H. Sr. J. Toackeray. 
THE HEBREW PAPYRUS OF THE TEN COMMENTS. By F.C. Burgirr. 
POETRY—‘‘ IN THE SWEAT SHOP.” Translated from the Yiddish of 

Morris RoseNFELDT. By the Rev. Dr. Henry BEeRKOowI1z, 
AUTO DE FE AND JEW (Concluded). By E. N. Apter. 
THE WISDOM OF BEN SIRA. By the Rev. Dr. C. Taytor. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF THE REFORM MOVEMENT IN JUDAISM. By the 
Rev, Dr. Davip PHILLIPSON, 

ZUR GESCHICHTE DER ZAHL ™- By Dr. Exias Fink. 

THE ARABIC PORTION OF THE CAIRO GENIZAH. By Prof. I. Go.pziner. 

THE JEWS IN PORTUGAL FROM 1773 TO 1902. By Carpoza bE 
BrTHENCOURT. 

INDEX TO THE DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF HEBREW MSS. OF 
THE MONTEFIORE LIBRARY. By Dr. H. Hirscurexp, 





MACMILLAN & CO., Limited, London. 








JUST PUBLISHED.—3s. 6d. net per set. 


NIGHTS AT THE OPERA. By Waketine Dry. 
No. IV.—DIE MEISTERSINGER. The production of the Comedy. The 
characters represented. Story and Music side-by-side. No. V.—DER 
RING DES NIBELUNGEN: I. No. VI—DER RING DES NIBE- 
LUNGEN: II. The source of theStory. Characters in the order of their 
first appearance. Story and Music side-by-side. The first set contains the 
following :—Lohengrin, Tannhiuser, Tristan and Isolde. 

“Music lovers accustomed to the analytical programmes so commonly sup- 
ar in the concert-room nowadays, must often have felt the lack of the same 

ind of help in the opera-house. Mr. Dry, tiierefore, may be considered to 
have supplied a felt want by these nicely got up little volumes, which slip easily 
into the pocket.”—Westminster Gazette. 


JUST PUBLISHED.—No. III. of ‘THE KING’S CLASSICS.” 


SIX DRAMAS OF CALDERON. Translated 


by Epwarp FitzGeratp, the Translator of “Omar Khayyam,” with an 
Introduction and Notes by Dr, H, Ozisner, M.A., Ph.D., and Portrait, 

3s, 6d. net. 
“One of the neatest and cheapest of all available libraries of reprints.”’—Globe. 
London: ALEXANDER MOBING, The De La More Press, 208 Regent St., W. 


JOHN LONG’S POPULAR NOVELS 


SIX SHILLINGS EACH. 
AH TYTLER’S NEW NOVEL, 


THE MACHINATIONS of JANET. 


By Saran Tytizr, Author of “ Citoyenne Jacqueline.” [May 11th, 
ADELINE SERGEANT’S NEW NOVEL. 


BENEATH THE VEIL. By Avztnz 


SerGzant, Author of “ The Story of a Penitent Soul,” &. [This day. 
A POWERFUL NOVEL BY A NEW WRITER. 


A WOMAN IN THE CITY. By 


HELEN Bar uiss. 
_ NOTE.—This novel from its nature is likely to be much in request, and there 
is little doubt it will be acknowledged the book of the season. A LARGE 
SECOND EDITION IS IN PREPARATION. 


SECOND EDITION OF LUCAS CLEEVE’S SMART SOCIETY NOVEL. 


THE INDISCRETION of GLADYS. 


By the Author of “ His Italian Wife.” ; 
‘* Will keep the reader thoroughly interested from the commencement to the 
very end.” —Punch. 
‘For this ingenious tale one has nothing but commendation.”—Sketch, 


AN ENTHRALLING NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“THE MYSTERY OF A HANSOM CAB,” 


THE JADE EYE. By Fercus Hume. 


[Second Edition next week. 
THE MOST AMUSING BOOK OF THE SEASON. 


THE MAGNETIC GIRL. By Ricnarp 


Marsu, Author of “ The Beetle,” &c. ya Edition this day. 
‘*Mr. Richard Marsh’s new story is excellent fun. It is written with a broad 
smile throughout, and will give its readers a continuous smile from almost the 
first page to quite the last.”—Daily Express. 
SECOND EDITION AT PRESS. 


THE ARCADIANS. By J.S. Frercuer, 


Author of ‘‘ When Charles the First was King,” &c, Illustrated. 

‘One turns with satisfaction to this charming fancy, which pleases the 
mind as a breath of fresh country air pleases the senses. The imaginative 
power of the book is enhanced by the thread of humour which runs through it. 
Altogether the book is one to be laid down with real regret.”— World, 





THREE AND SIXPENCE EACH. 


ALL THE WINNERS. By Naruanten 


Guspins, Author of ‘‘ Dead Certainties.” [Next week. 
“Nathaniel Gubbins is the prince of sporting story-tellers.”—To-Day. 


UP TO-MORROW. By W. Carrer 


Puiatrs, Author of “ Papa (Limited).”” With 70 Illustrations by the Author. 
*,* A book of genuine humour, [Newt week, 


London: JOHN LONG, 13 and 14 Norris Street, Haymarket. 


fir. Edward Arnold’s New Books 





NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES §& BOOKSELLERS’, 


THE LIFE OF FATHER DOLLING. 


By the Rev. C. E. OSBORNE, Vicar of Seghill, Northumberland, 
Demy 8vo, with Portrait, 12s. 6d. net. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A TOWN BOY AT 
WESTMINSTER, 1849-1855. 
By Captain F,. MARKHAM, Late Rifle Brigade. 
Demy 8vo, with Illustrations, 10s, 6d. net. 


[Ready May 14th. 
SECOND IMPRESSION. 
THE TALE OF A TOUR IN 
MACEDONIA sit, keane, 
s Illustrated, demy 8vo, 14s. net. 
SPECTATOR.—“ Mr, Abbott’s delightful account of his recent tour in that dis- 
tressful but picturesque country has a topical interest nearly equal to its literary 
charm. Mr, Abbott has a genial sense of humour, a strong intelligence, and a 
limpid style, which in combination have enabled him to produce one of the best 
books of travel in Turkish dominions which have appeared since Kinglake’s 
* Eothen,’ and one which has a great deal in common with that immortal work.” 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 

A MEMOIR OF ANNE J. CLOUGH, 
Principal of Newnham College, Cambridge. By her Niece, BLANCHE A. 
CLOUGH. Crown 8vo, with Portrait, 6s. 

By Mrs. HUGH BELL. 


THE DEAN OF ST. PATRICK’S. A Play 
in Four Acts. By Mrs. HUGH BELL, Author of ‘‘The Minor Moralist.” 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
SECOND IMPRESSION. 
THE MINOR MORALIST: 
Some Essays in the Art of Everyday Conduct. By Mrs. HUGH BELL. 
Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 

SPECTATOR.—“ All seven essays are, we think, very good; two of them seem 
to us to be quite charming, full of common-sense and humour, without a touch 
either of censoriousness or cynicism. The paper on ‘ Middle Age’ deserves to be 
read with serious attention.” 


NEW 6s. NOVELS. 
THE ABSURD REPENTANCE. 


By ST. JOHN LUCAS. 


THE PAVILIONS OF LOVE. 


By MILDRED SHENSTONE. 


THE TAINT OF THE CITY. 
By CHARLES EDDY, Author of “‘ Winifred and the Stockbroker.” 
SPECTATOR.—“ An extremely diverting and instructive comedy of the Stock 


Exchange.” ; 
PILOT.—“ We have not read so amusing a novel as this for a very long time.” 





London : EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, 
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FROM MR. MURRAY'S LIST. 


JUST OUT.—A NEW NOVEL 
By HORACE ANNESLEY VACHELL, 
Author of “John Charity,” entitled 


THE PINCH OF PROSPERITY. 


Large crown 8vo, 6s. 








READY ON MAY I12th—A NEW WORK 
By MARY E. WILKINS, 
Author of “The Heart’s Highway,” entitled 


THE WIND IN THE ROSE BUSH 


And other Stories of the Supernatural. 
Large crown 8vo, 6s. 


ISABELLA D’ESTE, 
MARCHIONESS OF MANTUA, 1474-1539. 


A Study of the Renaissance. 
By JULIA CARTWRIGHT (Mrs. Ady), 


Author of “Beatrice D'Este,’ ‘‘ Madame,” ‘“Sacharissa,” ‘The Painters of 
Florence,” &c. 
With Illustrations, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 25s. net. 


THE ARTS IN 
EARLY ENGLAND. 


By G. BALDWIN BROWN, M.A., 
Watson Gordon Professor of Fine Arts in the University of Edinburgh. 
Vol. I.—Tue Lire or Saxon ENGLAND IN 1TS RELATION TO THE ARTS. 


Vol. II.—Ecc.esiastical ARCHITECTURE IN ENGLAND FROM THE CONVERSION 
OF THE Saxons TO THE NORMAN CONQUEST. 


With Illustrations, 2 vols. royal 8vo, 32s. net. 


PARIS IN 748. 
Letters from a Resident describing the Events of the Revolution. 
By Baroness BONDE (née ROBINSON). 
Edited by Mrs. WARR. 


Large crown 8vo, 8s. net. 


[Just out. 


(Just out. 


[Just out. 


THE ODYSSEY OF HOMER. 


BOOKS I.-VIII. 
Translated into English Verse by J. W. MACKAIL, 


Formerly Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford; Author of a Manual of “ Latin 
Literature.” 


Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 





[Just out. 


DRAMATIC CRITICISM. 


The Ideal Spectator—The Dramatic Critic—Old and New Criticism. 
By A. B. WALKLEY. Crown 8vo, is. net. 





[Just out. 

“ These lectures were interesting and stimulating to those who heard them, 
and they will be found, if possible, more interesting and suggestive by those 
who read them. They are full of pregnant suggestions, of glancing side- 
lights, and of rapid allusions to a great variety of men and things and 
opinions.” —Times. 


A WORK OF POETRY. 


PIPES OF PAN. 


THE 
From the Book of Myths. 


By BLISS CARMAN. Feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
{Just out. 


THE SACRED BEETLE. 


A Popular Treatise on Egyptian Scarabs in Art and History. 
By JOHN WARD, F‘S.A., 
Author of “ Pyramids and Progress,” &c. 
Dedicated to Professor FLINDERS PETRIE, F.R.S. 


With 500 Examples of Scarabs from the Author's Collection, many Royal 
Portraits, and other Illustrations. 


The Translations by F. LLEWELLYN GRIFFITH, M.A. 
Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


“Not only every student of Egyptology, but all who are interested in an- 
tiquities, will be charmed with this beautiful and instructive, yet never 
pretentious volume.” —Spectator. 


SPANISH PRINCIPIA.—Part I. 


A First Spanish Course, containing Grammar, Delectus and Exer- 
eise Book, with Vocabularies, on the Plan of Sir Wm. Smith’s 
‘* Principia Latina.” By H. J. WEINTZ. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
KEY TO SPANISH PRINCIPIA—Part I. 1s. 
(Just out, 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 











MR. JOHN LANE’S NEW Booxs 


NEW LETTERS & MEMORIALS 


OF 


JANE WELSH CARLYLE, 
Annotated by THOMAS CARLYLE, 


And Edited by ALEXANDER CARLYLE, with an Introduction by 
Sir JAMES CRICHTON-BROWNE, M.D., LL.D., F.RS, 


2 vols. demy 8vo, 25s. net. 





The Daily News.—‘ The publication The Speaker.—* The publicatio; 
of these volumes is not only the most | ‘New Letters and Memorials’ -o a 
important literary event of the year. | away, once and for all, much unworthy 
It is an act of elementary justice....... | ness, much calumny that has el é 
The edifice of Froude, undermined by | like a foul mist, these twenty y 
Professor Norton and others, topples | about the bright brow of a noble mes 4 
to the ground, and Froude himself is | ...... We must forbear quotations ion 
buried in the ruins. Carlyle is re- | these delightful letters. They phony 
habilitated.” — penny  arsiga too sacred to 

The Daily Chronicle.—‘t Mrs. Carlyle read, save in their entirety, and in 
has long sale with Byron, Lamb, her | ® SP re attuned bg? sage Inner meaning 
husband, and one or two more among | #1) ney come as the most ample and 


A . (i » | fitting refutation of a cruel slander.” 
the best letter writersin our language. The Pall Mall Gazette. And , i 


The Scotsman.—* Sir James Crichton- | is one perfect jewel of literary instinct 
Browne’s masterly introduction...... | and execution now given to the world 
It is a very able and even brilliant for the first time in the simple story 
piece of writing. Persons who to | of ‘My Own First Love,’ an effusion 
admiration of literary force add an/ which the rarest introspections of 
unrelenting sense of justice will enjoy | Charles Lamb himself are the only 
it greatly.” fit standard of comparison.” 





A NEW HUMOURIST. 


NINE NINE POINTS OF THE LAW. NINE 


POINTS By POINTS 
OF Wilfrid Scarborough Jackson. OF 


THE LAW. THE LAW, 


Mr. JOHN LANE regrets to announce that, owing to the very 
heavy advance orders, he has had to postpone the publication of 
Mr. Wilfrid Scarborough Jackson's New LTHumorous Novel 
entitled “ Nine Points of the Law,” until Tuesday, May 12th, 
on which date it will be obtainable at all Libraries, Book. 
sellers’, and Railway Bookstalls. Price 6s. 








Price 6s. 





A NEW BOOK BY HELEN MILMAN, 
Author of “‘ In the Garden of Peace,” &c., &c. 


MY KALENDAR OF COUNTRY DELIGHTS, 


With 15 Illustrations by Donatp Maxwetu. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


he Scotsman.—“ Mrs. Crofton’s exquisite book...... there are the breath of 
fresh air and the odour of the flowers in every page, and they are the more 
welcome because they float in through the window of a garden library.” 


THE NEW POCKET LIBRARY, 
TWO NEW VOLUMES JUST PUBLISHED. 
Vol. VII.—SILAS MARNER. By Georce ELior. 
Vol. VIIL—FRAMLEY PARSONAGE. By ANTHONY TROLLOPE 
The volumes are printed from a clear type, upon a specially thin and opaque 


paper manufactured for the Series. Bound in cloth, 1s. 6d. net; bound in 
leather, 2s. net. 





A Prospectus post-free on application. 


THREE NEW NOVELS at the Libraries, 
MRS. WILFRID WARD. 
THE LIGHT BEHIND. «o..4!%%:!,. 


The Times.—* The art is natural and unforced. Politics are 
not often handled with such fidelity to idiom. Further, one has 
6s. the rare pleasure of being with cultured people, who speak and 
act as cultured people would. Certainly she has written a novel 
which wil! bear reading several times,” 


VANDA WATHEN-BARTLETT. 
THE GAP IN THE GARDEN. 


Author of ‘ Heart’s Desire.” 


The Times.— Miss Bartlett has the gift of making her 
characters talk naturally and yet cleverly, and in her studies of 

6 the two sisters and their lovers brought together in the old-world 
Ss. garden, we are presented with real human nature by a writer who 
has also a facile gift for description.” 


DORA GREENWELL McCHESNEY. 
CORNET STRONG of IRETON’S HORSE 


Author of “‘ Rupert by the Grace of God.” 
With 8 Full-page Illustrations by Maurice GREIFFENHAGEN. 
6s To-day.—*‘ One of the best—if not the best—historical novels 
; > 


that have been written within the last twenty years.’ 
JOHN LANE, The Podley Head. London and New York. 
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ye TWENTIETH CENTURY 
ENTIETH 
te TEW TESTAMENT. 


to Modern Every Day English 
A Translation int Original Greek. 
Jote Edition. price 38. 6d., in green cloth, 513pp. 
Comple tation Edition, in green leather, price 6s. 
sage of translation has extended over ten 
The tt has been carried out asa labour of love, 
you the sole idea of giving the exact sense of 
and wit ‘nal in the English of to-day. Not only in 
~ oa ‘and America, but in every colony and 
Eng ay and wherever English-speaking mis- 
aries tre at work, there has been a large demand 
for the book. ill, it sts immediate 
“ re you will, it arre - . 
Pn it tents up — scenes with quite 
‘ tarest.’—Caristian World. 
= apo po sos has been the means of 
cin oisting over 30,000 of the Complete Edition. 


Published by HORACE MARSHALL & SON. 


The N HOMER is Mr. ROWBOTHAM, 
The MODER™ the Iliad of to-day is 


THE HUMAN EPIC, 


e Beginning of the World 
i rey ne Prehistoric Man. 
By J. F. ROWBOTHAM, 
The Homer of Modern Times. 
10s. 6d. net. 
London: GAY and BIRD, 22 Bedford St., Strand. 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


BORDEAUX, an excellent 
Tent Dinner Wine, The quality 
of this wine will be found et to 14/6 9/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 
prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices. 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 17/6 9/9 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 


8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles. 
All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


We regret the increased duty compels advance in 
price of 6d. per dozen, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


WINE MERCHANTS, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 





The Great 
ani 





Per Dozen 
Bots. }-Bots, 





THE “SPECTATOR.” 


Single Copies obtainable from, and Sub- 
scriptions received by, MEssRs. DAMRELL 
AND UPHAM, 283 Washington Street, 
Boston, Mass, U.S.A.; THe INTER- 
NATIONAL NEWS CoMPANY, 83 and 85 
Duane Street, New York, U.S.A.; MEssRS, 
BRENTANO, Union Square, New York, 
USA. and 1,015 Pennsylvania Ave., Wash- 
ington, D.C.; THE SUBSCRIPTION NEwsCom- 
PANY, 47 Dey Street, New York, and Taylor 
Building, Chicago, U.S.A.; GALIGNANI’S 
Liprary, 224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; Tus 
Harotp A. Witson Company, Lrp., 35 
King Street West, Toronto, Canada; A. 
T, CHAPMAN, 2,407 St. Catherine Street, 
Montreal, Canada; THE ANGLO-AMERICAN 
BooKSELLING Depét, Cairo and Port 
Said, 








Subscriptions only received by GORDON 
AND GoToH, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, 
Perth, West Australia; PRIcTOR AND Com- 
PANY, Dunedin; SIMPSON AND WILLIAMS, 
Christchurch ; H. BAILLIE AND CoMPANY, 
Wellington, N.Z.; BR. SPRECKLEY, Auckland; 
W. ©. Rigsy, Adelaide; and GORDON AND 
GorcH, Cape Town. 


Cheques (and Post-Office Orders 369 


THE DIARY OF LIEUTENANT B. MOELLER. 





TWO YEARS 





AT THE 


FRONT 





Lieu t.-Col. 


R. C. 


With the Mounted Infantry. 


With A Memorr BY 


BOYLE, H.A.C. 


With Photogravure Illustrations and Plans, 6s. 





THE DAILY CHRONICLE says: 

“ The diary describes the continual 
trekking and fighting of a mounted 
infantry-man backwards and for- 
wards over South Africa for close 
upon two years.” 





THE ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE says: 


‘For its  self-revelation of a 


character very charming and strenu- 
ous, for its story of a soldier’s life 
and hero’s death we would not have 
missed it for worlds.” 





London: GRANT RICHARDS, 48 Leicester Square. 








116th 


LADY 


NEW YORK TIMES. 


‘*A book that captivates the 
attention at once and holds it a 
far from unwilling prisoner...... 
It is literature, the real thing, 
and big.” 


ROSE'S 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. 


Mrs. WARD'S NEW NOVEL, 
LADY ROSE'S DAUGHTER. 
THOUSAND. 


DAILY TELEGRAFH. 

** *Tady Rose’s Daughter’ will 
undoubtedly takes its place in | 
contemporary literature as one 
of the finest specimens of the 
work of a singuiariy able and 
thoughtfal novelist.” 


DAUGHTER. 


With Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 





G. S. STREET, In the ONLOOKER. 

“T enjoyed it immensely......The story, 
the best of its author’s, as I think, is fresh, | 
interesting, and original, and not the less 
so that she has gone to the history of 
Madame du Deffand for inspiration. The 
contest of the old and the young woman 
is worth many ordinary love tales,” 


NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 

“In lightness of tonch, variety of mood 
and temperament, and ease of mood, 
this story marks Mrs. Ward's highest 
achievement. In no other novel has 
she given so many evidences of the 
possession of the original qualities of 
the novelist.” 








Strand) payable to “ John Baker,” 


London: SMITH, ELDER and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 
THE COUNTY CENTLEMAN gives each Quarter Prizes to the value of over £209, 


TO LOVERS OF POETRY. 


The following Twelve Quotations are set this week in the ** COUNTY GENTLEMAN’S” QUOTATION PRIZE COMPETITION 


Prizes to the value of £3, £2, and £1 are awarded each week. 


For particulars, send for a copy of the COUNTY GENTLEMAN, price 6d., to be obtained at any Bookstal] 
Newsagents’, or direct from the PUBLISHER, THE Country GENTLEMAN, 3 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. Send six stamps, * 





These are the Twelve Quotations appearing in the current number of the COUNTY GENTLEMAN :— 


1,—I could not love thee, dear, so much, 5.—And the Prince of all the land 9.—Other sins only speak : murder shrieks out, 
Loved I not honour more. Led them on. 
2,—For you alone I ride the ring, 6.—Who saw life steadily, and saw it whole. 10.—Await the slow departure of the train, 


For you I wear the blue. 


3.—Then felt I like 2 watcher of the skies 7.—And they stared at the dead that had been so 











When a new planet swims into his ken, valiant and true. 11.—The incomparable pomp of eve, 
4.—The wind is piping loud, my boys, 8,—And not by eastern windows only 
The lightning flashes free— When daylight comes, comes in the light, 
While the hollow oak our palace is, In front, the sun climbs slow, how slowly, 12.—If goodness lead him not, yet weariness 
Our heritage the sea. But westward, look! the land is bright. May toss him to my breast. 


Competitors are strongly advised when they are uncertain of their references to GUESS the name of the Poet quoted, In th 
case of a tie, a good guess may win the prize. Therefore the name of some poet should be placed under every quotation. 


NOTICE.—A person wishing to enter for this Competition who has not time to get a copy of the COUNTY GENTLEMAN and use the regulation Coupon can cut 
out this Advertisement, write the Names of the Poets under each Quotation recognised, and send the same with 6 stamps to the MANAGER County 
GENTLEMAN OFFiIcE. A copy of the paper will then be forwarded in due course, but the cutting from the SPECTATOR will in the circumstances by 
accepted instead of a Coupon. The name and address of the Competitor should be written on the SPECTATOR cutting. The answers must reach 


the County GENTLEMAN Office not later than Friday next. 


TO PHOTOGRAPHERS. 


The COUNTY GENTLEMAN awards every week Prizes to the value of £6. For a Specimen Copy of the COUNTY 
GENTLEMAN, six stamps should be enclosed with order. Send for particulars to the MANAGER, Tur Country Gentimmy 


Orricgs, 3 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 
N.B.—Photographs of any size may be sent in, and may be mounted or unmounted as the competitor prefers. 


TO SOLVERS OF ACROSTICS. 


The COUNTY GENTLEMAN awards every Quarter Prizes value £30. In addition to this, at the end of each Quarter 
there are awarded Consolation Prizes value £10. Send for Particulars as above. 


ey 














If You Want to Buy or Sell {If You Want Old Statuary 


PRODUCE, SUCH AS BUTTER, OR GARDEN ORNAMENTS, 
EGGS, POULTRY, &c., such as STONE or MARBLE STATUES, CARVED 
STRAIGHT FROM THE COUNTRY, STONE BOWLS, or LEAD VASES, 
SEND FOR A SPECIMEN COPY OF SEND FOR A SPECIMEN COPY OF 








THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN. THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN. 


If You Want to Buy If You Want a Gardener, 


GAMEKEEPER, FARM BAILIFF, COACHMAN 
a Dog or a Horse, GROOM, OR HUNT SERVANT, ' 
SEND FOR A SPECIMEN COPY OF SEND FOR A SPECIMEN COPY OF 





THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN. THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN, 





If You Want to Buy a Cheap Country Property 


Send for a Specimen Copy of the COUNTY GENTLEMAN. 


The COUNTY GENTLEMAN contains each week particulars, not only of almost all the Cheap Land for Sale in the 
United Kingdom, but of many beautiful Country Houses and Estates for Sale. 





ANOTHER FREE REGISTER. 


If You Want to Let or to Take 
a Country House Furnished for the Summer Months 


Apply to the MANAGER, Tur County GrenTLEMaN, 3 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C., for particulars of the FREE 
REGISTER FOR COUNTRY HOUSES, which the County GantLeMan is establishing with a view of facilitating the 
letting of country places furnished during the summer months. 





THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN, Sporting Gazette and Agricultural Journal. Established 1862. Published 
every Saturday. Price Sixpence. 3 WELLINGTON ST., STRAND, W.C. Telephone No. 2,878 Gerrard. Telegraphic Address—“ Whipstocks, London," 
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gMITH, ELDER & C0.’S NEW BOOKS. 


“A valuable and fitting conclusion to the 

great work.” 
of 1,464 pages, royal 8vo, 25s. net, in cloth; 
or 32s. net, in half-morocco. 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL 
BIOGRAPHY INDEX & EPITOME. 


Edited by SIDNEY LEE. 


‘s volume is intended to form a summary guide to the vast 
4 varied contents of the Dictionary and its Supplement. Every 
me about which substantive biographic information is given in 
the sixty-three volumes of the Dictionary or in the three Supple- 
iad Volumes, finds mention here in due alphabetical order. 
An Epitome is given of the leading facts and dates that have 
been already recorded at length in the pages of the original work, 
and there is added a precise reference to the volume and page 
the full article appears. ; 
withe separate articles which it supplies amount to 30,378; the 
cross references number 3,474. 


ATHENEUM.—‘‘The appearance of this Supplement to the 
‘Dictionary of National Biography’ puts the coping-stone upon a 
work which is justly regarded as a national possession......We can, 
indeed, conceive no volume of reference more indispensable to the 
scholar, literary man, the historian, and the journalist.” 

WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—‘‘A volume of the highest practical 
utility......We have tested the work by several consultations, and 
have found it answer exactly to the excellent plan outlined in its 

face.” 
CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. —‘“‘ An independent work of biographical 
reference which, in comprehensiveness and detail, far surpasses 
any other work of the kind.” 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.—‘‘ This final volume will convince every 

* one of the Dictionary’s wonderful utility, and, indeed, introduce 
the work to many who may not be able to afford the original 


volumes.” 


NEW NOVEL BY E. W. HORNUNG. 


NOW READY.—With a Frontispiece, crown 8vo, 3s, 6d, 


By E. W. HORNUNG, 
AUTHOR OF “A BRIDE FROM THE BUSH,” “THE AMATEUR 
CRACKSMAN,” ‘‘ PECCAVI,” &c. 

The story of an officer, invalided home from the war, who is asked by a lady 
friend to rescue her son from the toils of a supposed adventuress at Zermatt. 
The officer relates how he effected his deiicate commission, and the unexpected 
dénouement. 


THE NEW NATION. A Sketch of the 


Social, Political and Economic Conditions and Prospects of the Australian 
Commonwealth. By PERCY F. ROWLAND, late Scholar of Hertford 
College, Oxford, &c. Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR OF “ LOVE AND HONOUR.” 
JUST PUBLISHED.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 


GEORGE GORING’S DAUCHTERS. 


ACADEMY.— 


In One Volume 





Messrs. LONGMANS & €0.’S LIST. 


SOCIAL ORIGINS. 


By ANDREW LANG, M.A., LL.D. 


PRIMAL LAW. 


By J. J. ATKINSON. 
8vo, 10s. 6d. net, 

*.* Mr. Atkinson’s work deqls with his theories as to the origins of 
human society, and especially as to the marriage relation. These 
were based on his knowledge of the natives of New Caledonia, among 
whom he spent nearly the whole of his life. Mr. Lang has edited this 
part of the book, and his own part of it is of the nature of introduc- 
tion and commentary. 


THE INDIA OF THE QUEEN, 


And other Essays. 
By the late Sir WILLIAM WILSON HUNTER, 
K.C.S.I, C.LE., LL.D., &e. 


Edited by Lady HUNTER. With an Introduction by FRANCIS HENBY 
SKRINE, Indian Civil Service (Retired), 
8vo, 9s, net. 


*.* Uniform with the “ Life of Sir William Hunter.” 


THE DESTRUCTION OF THE 
GREEK EMPIRE, 


And the Story of the Capture of Constantinople by 
the Turks. 
By EDWIN PEARS, LL.B., 
Author of “The Fall of Constantinople.” 
With 3 Maps and 4 Illustrations, 8vo, 18s. net. 
“* Mr. Pears has earned the gratitude of all students of history by a work in 
which there is thought no less than a and colour no less than judg- 


ment. The general reader, too, may go far before he lays hands on a story of 
more thrilling interest or of such world-wide importance.”—Daily News. 


AN IVORY TRADER IN NORTH 
KENIA: 


The Record of an Expedition through Kikuyu to Galla-Land in East 
Equatorial Africa, with an Account of the Rendili and Burkeneji 
Tribes. 

By A. ARKELL-HARDWICK, F.R.G.S. 
With 23 Illustrations from Photographs, and a Map, 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


THE LAND OF THE BOXERS. 
CHINA UNDER THE ALLIES. 
By Captain GORDON CASSERLY, Indian Army. 
With 15 Illustrations and a Plan, 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
* An extremely entertaining and valuable book. Captain Casserly’s narrative 

















B M. E. CARR is picturesque and graphic. It gives a very clear and concise account of the 
3 p iq Pp. 


AUTHOR OF “LOVE AND HONOUR.” 


principal military operations during the campaign.” —St. James’s Gazette. 





CROWBOROUGH BEACON. 


By HORACE G. HUTCHINSON, 


AUTHOB OF “LITTLE LADY MARY,” “A FRIEND OF NELSON,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
TIMES.—‘ A good story is told, and the narrative has charm and freshness 
and suspended interest.” 


ROVING HEARTS. By K. and Heskeru 


PRICHARD, Authors of ‘‘A Modern Mercenary,” ‘‘Karadac: Count of 
Gersay,” ‘‘ Tammer’s Duel,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

PALL MALL GAZETTE,.—“ The joint authors have got the peculiar and 

difficult art of the short story in a high degree. Variety and interest, humour 


ALPINE FLORA: 


THE CROSSBOW : 


Medieval and Modern; Military and Sporting; its Construction, 


History, and Management, with a Treatise on the Balista and 
Catapult of the Ancients. 


By Sir RALPH PAYNE-GALLWEY, Bart. 
With 220 Illustrations and Plans, royal 4to, 63s. net. 





for Tourists and Amateur 
Botanists. With Text descriptive of the most widely distributed and 
attractive of Alpive Plants. By Dr. Jutivos Horrmann. Translated by 
E. S. Barton (Mrs. A. Gepp). With 40 Plates, containing 250 Coloured 
Figures, from Water-Colour Sketches by HERMANN FRIESE, 8vo, 7s, 6d. net. 





and pathos, are all equally conspicuous.” 
COUNTRY LIFE.—“ A capital bundle of tales.” 


CORNELIUS. By Mrs. De La Pasrurs, 
Author of “Deborah of Tod’s,” “* Adam Grigson,” &c. 
THIRD IMPRESSION—Crown 8vo, 6s. 
ATHENZUM.—“‘A carefully thought out and well-presented novel, in which 


DISSERTATIONS ON LEADING PHILO- 


SOPHICAL TOPICS (being mainly reprinted from Mind). By ALEXANDER 
Baty, LL.D., Emeritus Professor of Logic in the University of Aberdeen. 
8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 





we find ourselves at once held close by the plot and delighted with the 
characterisation.” 

PUNCH.—“*‘ CORNELIUS’ will distinctly advance the author’s reputation, 
which is saying a good deal since she wrote ‘ DEBORAH OF TOD’S.’” 


HAMPSHIRE DAYS. 


By W. H. Hupson, 


Author of ‘‘ Nature in Downland,” &c. With numerous Illustrations from 
Drawings by Bryan Hook, &c. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 





THE TRIUMPH OF COUNT 
OSTERMANN. By GRAHAM HOPE, Author of 


** A Cardinal and his Conscience”’ and 
“My Lord Winchenden.” SECOND IMPRESSION—Crown 8v0, 6s. 
ATHENZUM.—“ A well-written and interesting story......pleasant reading, 


NEW NOVEL BY MRS. WALFORD. 


STAY-AT-HOMES. By L. B. Watrorp, Author 


of “ Mr. Smith,” ‘‘ The Baby’s Grandmother,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s, 





and above the average of modern fiction.” 


THE BONNET CONSPIRATORS. 
By VIOLET A. SIMPSON. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
SPECTATOR.—*A very amusing little drama....... Altogether, the story is | ,. 
very pleasant and satisfactory reading.” li 
TIMES.—“ A work of art of a delightfully spontaneous description. It is 
real and natural from beginning to end.” 


CECILIA GONZAGA : 


a Drama. By R. C. 

TREVELYAN. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
“A pleasant play for the closet, and a piece of pure literature, and pure 
terature, welcome as it is from any quarter, will be sure of a special welcome 


when it comes from the son of Macaulay’s nephew and Fox’s biographer.” 


—Times. 





London: SMITH, ELDER and CO,, 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


LONGMANS, GREEN and CO., London, New York and Bombay. 
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From ISBISTER’S LIST. 


THE BOOK OF THE MOMENT IS 


12/6 THE PERSIAN PROBLEM. 12/6 


An Examination of the Rival Positions of Russia and Great 
Britain in Persia, with some Account of the Persian Gulf and 
Bagdad Railway. 

By H. J. WHIGHAM. With Maps and Illustrations. 


“Mr. Whigham’s contributions to our knowledge of politics in Mesopotamia 
and the Persian Gulf have, however, more than a passing value, being, as they 
are, the outcome of exhaustive inquiries after the truth in a country where 
truth is both hard to find and difficult to recognise when found.” 

—Daily Chronicle. 

“Mr. Whigham’s book is a most useful and opportune contribution to the 
study of a problem of which the country will probably hear a good deal in the 
near future...... The chapters on the Persian Gulf are admirable.”—Times. 

Sir Cuarites Diixeg, at the conclusion of a column and a quarter review in 
the zoning Post, says :—‘‘ Mr. Whigham has done i service to the 
country.’ 


[May 9, 1999, 





SOCIETY FOR 
Promoting Christian Knowledge, 


WAVES AND RIPPLES IN WATER, AIR AND 
JETHER. Being a Course of Christmas Lectures, delivered at the Ro 
Institution of Great Britain. By J. A. Fueminc, M.A., D.Sc, FRS, we 
numerous Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 5s, oF elee, Wie 


CHRISTIAN WORSHIP, ITS ORIGIN & EVOLUTION 
By Lf yp gt pees i by M. L. McCuurg from the 
i ition of ‘‘ Les Origines du Culte Chrétien.” rr 
boards, 10s. ' = Dae a 
The Third Edition of the French Original has just been publi in Pare. 
This translation represents not only the latest pen a of that cole 
but contains also some Notes added by Monsignore Duchesne since the latt 
was published. a 


THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE LIGHT OF THE 
HISTORICAL RECORDS AND LEGENDS OF ASSYRIA AND 
BABYLONIA. By Turorumus G. Pincues, LL.D., MBAS. ° With 
several Illustrations, large post 8vo, cloth boards, 7s, 6d, 


ANALYTICAL BIBLE: CONCORDANCE. By Dr, 
Bosert Youne. Seventh Edition, with 4 New and Important Supple. 
ments and Portrait of Author, demy 4to, cloth boards, 2ls, ; half-bound 
morocco, 25s. Illustrated Edition, with New Maps, Views, and Facsimiles 
half-morocco, 30s, ; : 


THE BABYLONIAN EXCAVATIONS AND EARLY 
BIBLE HISTORY. By Prof. Kitten, of Leipzig. Translated from the 
German by Epmunp McCuure, M.A. Edited, with a Preface, by the Rey, 
Heyzy Wace, D.D. Small post 8vo, paper cover, 6d. , j 

This is a translation of a discourse by Prof. Kittel. The publication of 

Delitzsch’s ‘‘ Babel und Bibel,’ in which the Babylonian account of the Creation, 

the Flood, &c., is regarded as earlier and purer than that of the Bible, has called 

forth a great number of pamphlets in reply, of which this is one of the most 
striking. It treats of the subject as a whole, and is not therefore strictly, 
reply, but it deals incidentally with Delitzsch’s arguments, 


EARLY BRITAIN : 
ROMAN BRITAIN. 


Fcap. 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


ROMAN ROADS IN BRITAIN. By Tuomas 
Coprinetox, M.Inst.C.E., F.G.S. Feap. 8vo, with Maps, cloth 
boards, 5s. [In the Press, 


‘“CHRISTIAN SCIENCE” CONTRASTED WITH 
CHRISTIAN FAITH, AND WITH ITSELF. By Wituiam Lernor, 
D.D., Dean of Norwich. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s, 6d. 


THE BIBLE AND MODERN INVESTIGATION. 
Three Lectures delivered to Clergy at Norwich at the request of the 
Bishop, with an Addresson ‘‘ The Authority of Holy Scripture.” By the 
Rev. Henry Wace, D.D. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, Is. 6d. 





THE NEW BOOK OF IRISH LIFE. 


6/- A LAD OF THE O’FRIEL'S. 6 


(Pronounced “ O’F reel’s.”) 


By SEUMAS MACMANUS (The “Irish Barrie”), 
Author of “ Donegal Fairy Stories.” 

‘‘ What Mr. Barrie did for Thrums, Seumas MacManus is evidently capable 
of doing for Knockagar.’’—Daily Mail. : 

‘What Scottish authors have done for Scotland, Seumas MacManus is 
doing for Ireland.”—Dundee Courier. 
“*Seumas MacManus promises to become to Ireland what Mr. Barrie has for 
a long time been to Scotland.”—Irish Times. 





“A POET'S DREAMS.”—Daily News. 


6/-- THE HILL OF TROUBLE. 


By ARTHUR C. BENSON. 
STORIES MYSTICAL, MEDIZVAL, AND SUPERNATURAL. 
“Our eyes are charmed with visionary castles, gardens and lilied moats, 
whilst our ears drink in the sound of music. The general impression left by 
the book is one of sweet and tranquil beauty of pure, chivalrous devotion 
Each of the stories ends on a note of grave and solemn hope.”—Times. 


6/- 


By Epwarp Conysearr, 
: [In the Press, 





**Mr. Lewis is certainly a great discovery.”—Daily News. 


WOLFVILLE DAYS. 


By ALFRED HENRY LEWIS. 
With an Introduction by Rosperr Barr. 


“Bret Harte seems to have bequeathed his mantle to the author of this 
remarkable little book of sketches of life in Arizona, Mr. Alfred Henry Lewis. 
The narrator in each case is an individual called the Old Cattleman, who in his 
day has been handy with his firing-iron, with the cards, with the glass, with 
the lariat, a ial desperado He reels off some excellent stories of ‘ Wolf- 
ville ’.at. its. best and worst Mr. Lewis is practically unknown in England, 
but this little book should gain him a host of friends. Humourists, worthy 
of the name, are scarce, but he assuredly is one.”—Daily Telegraph. 
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3/6 THE LICHT INVISIBLE. 


By ROBERT BENSON. 


**It is the work of a mystical mind, and some of the stories are haunting, 
and will remain long in the memory. That of the motherless child divinely 
consoled is the most beautiful.”—British Weekly. 


A BOOK TO READ IN THE SPRING. 


2/6 MY NATURE NOTEBOOK. 2/6 


By E. KAY ROBINSON. 


“In ‘My Nature Notebook ’ the nature student will find a fresh fascination 
in every one of Mr. Kay Robinson’s weekly records of Nature’s movements. 
The free winds blow through its pages, and the scent of the rickyard and the 
woodland is wafted to the reader. By the wise provision of blank pages the 
book may become the reader’s ‘ Nature Notebook’ also.”—Daily Express. 


A VOLUME OF INTERESTING MEMOIRS. 


THE MEMORIES OF SIR 16/- 
16/- LLEWELYN TURNER. 


Edited by J. E. VINCENT. Profusely Illustrated. 
A NEW EDITION OF THE “ETTRICK SHEPHERD.” 


THE POEMS OF JAMES HOCC. 


3/6 3/6 





IS THERE A RELIGION OF NATURE? Lectures 
delivered in St. Paul’s Cathedral, January, 1902. By the Rev, P. N, 
Waceert, M.A. Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 1s, 6d. 


MY LIFE IN MONGOLIA AND SIBERIA. From 


the Great Wall of China to the Ural Mountains. By Jouy, Brsuor or 
Norwicxe. With several Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d, 


ST. ALDHELM : his Life and Times. Lectures delivered 
in the Cathedral Church of Bristol, Lent, 1992, by the Right Rev. G. F, 
BrowngE, D.D., D.C.L., F.S.A., Bishop of Bristol. With several Illustra 
tions, small post 8vo, cloth boards, 


POISONOUS PLANTS IN FIELD AND GARDEN. 
By the Rev. Prof. G. Henstow, M.A. F.G.S., F.U.S. With numerous 
Illustrations, small post Svo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. i 








THE ROMANCE OF SCIENCE: Sounding the Ocean 
of Air. Being the Six Lectures delivered before the Lowell Institute of 
Boston in December, 1898, by A. Lawrence Rotcu, S.B., A.M. Small post 
8vo, with numerous Illustrations, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


THE ROMANCE OF SCIENCE: the Machinery of the 
Universe. Mechanical Conceptions of Physical Phenomena. By A; E. 
Dotsear, A.B., A.M., M.E., Ph.D., Professor of Physics, Tuft’s College, 
U.S.A. Small post 8vo, with several Diagrams, cloth boards, 2s, 


NATURE AND HER SERVANTS; or, Sketches of the 
Animal Kingdom. By the Rev. T. Woop. With numerous Woodcuts, 
large post 8vo, cloth boards, 4s. 





5/- Edited by WILLIAM WALLACE, M.A. §/- 
With a Photogravure Frontispiece of the Poet. 


WISDOM WHILE YOU WAIT (ls. net) and WISDOM 
ON THE HIRE SYSTEM (6d. net) are making every 
one laugh. The former is in its 45th Thousand, and the 
latter in its 25th Thousand. 


ISBISTER and CO.. Ltd., 
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